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Unemployment 


T is an illustration of the want of prescience in our 
working men that at a time when they complain 
most bitterly of the numbers of unemployed they 
continue a policy which can do nothing but increase 
unemployment. It is not three months since the present 
Government came into power, and during that time there 
has not been a week of which a part was not spent in trying 
to tranquillise labour troubles. The condition absolutely 
necessary to success in commercial enterprise is that the 
minds of all engaged should be concentrated upon it. 
Every distraction must lower the efficiency of the individual 
and of the mass. ‘Those who are fomenting discontent 
and those who are struggling to allay it are equally wasting 
the time of industries. We have over and over again 
shown the means by which the labourer on the land might 
be.cendered more active and more cheerful. These con- 
tentions have been founded in harmony with views of the 
most responsible leaders of opinion on the Government 
bench and ‘in. Opposition. The Minister of Agriculture, 
many of the leading Members of the Opposition, and a 
great number of those_in actual authority agree absolutely 
with the views put forward, and someone would be called 
upon to lead the way in this movement if it were not that 
attention ‘is again and again wrested from the point of 
central importance and devoted to squabbles out of which 
both parties come out poorer than they Went. in. If this 
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is so with labour on the land, it is more emphatically the 
case with those who are engaged in the manufacturing 
industries. 

There is only one way to make agriculture prosper in 
this country, and that must be by growing the food for 
our own consumption that at present we buy from abroad. 
Equally true is it that there is only one way of reviving the 
prosperity of workshop and factory. The cause of indus- 
trial unemployment is, when inessentials are dismissed, the 
badness of export trade. Before the war we had come to 
live on the income derived from manufactured goods to 
send abroad. The war has greatly diminished, where it 
has not utterly destroyed, the markets on which we depended, 
and the only way to recover our old position is to hold our 
own in the industrial struggle now going on over all the 
world. It was quite otherwise after the Napoleonic wars ; 
then, practically speaking, we had no rivals. We seemed 
to be the only country in the world with great reserves 
of coal and iron at our disposal. It was a situation that 
would have tempted any country to throw up agriculture 
and take to manufacturing goods. Agriculture is not a 
calling by which fortunes are rapidly made. On the 
contrary, it is one in which the turnover is slow and capital 
takes a long time to earn anything. Even when a return is 
obtained, it is not at a very high rate, and, practically speak- 
ing, it takes a year for capital to earn interest. In industry, 
or, at least, in many of its forms, the penny is much nimbler. 
It goes out and comes back many times in the course of 
a year, nay, in a month, week or even a day. Hence, 
it was good policy under those conditions to give up the 
production of food by agriculture and take to shopkeeping. 
There were then—that is, at the beginning of last century--- 
many countries in the world eager to take our goods, and 
the number of those who were able to send cheap food- 
stuffs in return was growing daily. Neither our states- 
men nor our economists foresaw the end of this process, 
namely, that other countries could gain equal access to 
the stores of coal and iron, and that their young men would 
acquire skill equal to the skill of our own blood. If a few 
exceptionally far-sighted people perceived this at all, they 
urged the setting up of a standard of work that would cause 
English goods in every part of the world to be regarded 
as superior to those of any other source. Thus grew the 
homeland as it stands to-day, a country of towns with their 
shops, manufactures, stores and means of transport, ready 
to make, sell, or distribute goods; a country of farms 
scarce able to pay their way, and soil rapidly losing its 
fertility. 

The position being reversed now our export trade 
is insufficient to keep the country going. That is the 
cause of unemployment, and it would be the first object 
of a nation realising this fact to produce in the country 
that tranquillity which was promised us by the late Mr. 
Bonar Law, so that we could concentrate on the re-estab- 
lishment of the export trade. At present, so far from having 
our share, we have to witness the passing of great contracts 
to countries such as France and Belgium. In several 
noticeable instances the estimates of our great contractors 
have been far beyond those of other countries, and, in 
consequence, foreigners are to build bridges, to lay down 
railways and work out contracts that would have fallen to 
this country if the expense of production had not so dis- 
proportionately increased during the years that have elapsed 
since the close of the war. It is on this problem that 
attention should be concentrated. 





Our Frontispiece 


ISS E. M. TANNER, who was recently appointed head- 
mistress of Roedean School, has had an unusual career 
as ateacher. Taking a first class in history at London, she had 
ner first appointment as headmistress of a county secondary 
school in Warwickshire, where she was for ten years. From 
1910 to 1920 she was at Nuneaton, and in 1920 was appointed 
by the Harpur Trust to Bedford High School. She has thus 
had long experience of every grade of education, which is not 
usual in head-mistresses of Public Schools. At Roedean, 
which only became a Public School two years ago, she succeeds 
the Misses Lawrence, well known to many generations. 
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with it a sense of relief. No one could contemplate 

either the idleness of men engaged in transport 
or the inconvenience to which the general public was put 
without disquieting apprehensions. These have not been 
altogether removed. The case is one in which the trade 
unionists forced an increase of wages to be paid to men who 
were working a losing business. When all allowance has 
been made for special circumstances, this is unsound 
finance. The manner in which the case was carried through 
was cruel and tyrannical ; essentially, it was compulsion 
applied by subjecting innocent citizens, who had nothing 
to do with the labour trouble, to the greatest inconvenience. 
It will not be forgotten that Mr. Bevin, the leader of the 
movement, talked of the contest in military terms, that is, 
he threatened “to call out his reserves” unless the enemy 
surrendered. These reserves were the men engaged on the 
tube railways and in engineering and lighting. ‘That showed 
a state of things which ought not to occur in a civilised 
community. It was punishing those who were non-com- 
batants in order to bring pressure to bear on the employers. 
Suppose that the latter were to adopt similar tactics, that 
is, impose a diminution of wages by a national lock-out, 
labour would be up in arms against what would be designated 


HE first,announcement of the result of the strike 
ballot of the omnibus and tramway men brought 


‘tyranny. They should, however, remember that what is 


sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. In plain words, 
the intervention of Parliament is called for. ‘There should 
be no insuperable difficulty in arranging matters so that a 
labour dispute should be impartially considered and a just 
reward enforced. 


“THAT the financial year has ended with the very fine 

surplus of £48,329,000 is greatly to the credit of the 
late Government and Mr. Snowden’s predecessor. It is 
a most acceptable proof of the soundness of the country. 
It shows that the late Chancellor of the Exchequer was too 
conservative in his estimate of a two million surplus. The 
largest individual increase is on Income Tax ; it amounts 
to nearly £8,500,000 more than the estimate, while super- 
tax is {2,500,000 more. The surplus, it should be noted, is 
just about equal to an Income Tax of a shilling in the pound. 
Excise and Customs exceeded the estimates by {7,000,000 
and the Corporation Tax is {3,125,000 above what was 
expected. Estate duties were nearly {6,000,000 more than 
the estimate. It is equally satisfactory to know that the ex- 
penditure of the year was close on £41,000,000 less than the 
revised estimate. There are, at last, signs of that economy 
being actually applied which has so sedulously been preached. 
The result cannot fail to establish the credit of this country 
on a sounder basis than ever. This makes the fourth year 
of good surpluses being realised ; but on previous occasions 
a great deal of money came from the sale of stores and other 
sources incidental to the closing of the war, whereas this 
year’s revenue has come from business profits and the 
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salaries, emoluments and wealth of the taxpayer. It entitles 
him to relief from some of the more pressing burdens. 


[? was a happy thought to add an aquarium to the other 

attractions at the Zoo, so that visitors, when they have 
had enough—if ever they do have enough—of the elephants, 
camels, tigers, lions and the rest of the mammals, 
may also contemplate the inhabitants of the water. 
The project has been carried out successfully and well. 
For the first time, visitors will have an opportunity of seeing, 
at home and at their ease, the inhabitants of the sea. In order 
to do so, new ingenious and effective lighting has been 
installed, so that the observer will, in that respect, have 
everything in his favour. Another feature, not so novel, 
perhaps, but good all the same, is the thorough circulation 
of the water. It is a great difficulty to secure this for private 
aquaria. Indeed, it can scarcely be kept up when the 
tank is on a small scale. Our contributor, Mr. Martin 
Duncan, on another page describes the very successful 
method by which fish are conveyed over a railway journey, 
and step out of the train, if we can apply such a metaphor 
to the people of fin and scale, as fresh as paint. All this 
points to a great triumph on the part of those who have 
taken a hand in constructing the aquarium. We shall be 
extremely disappointed if it does not turn out to be one of 
the most attractive features in the Zoological Gardens. 


IN THE TRAIN. 
If I know 
That I shall never go, 
Past the church and past the mill, 
To the white house upon the hill 
Or speak to anybody there— 
Why should I care. ? 


I want to stay 

A minute on the way, 

Because a magpie or a jay 

(I don’t know which) is in that tree, 
And I would like to see. 


Quickly, quickly pass 

The cowslips in the grass 

And clouds up in the sky ; 
Orchards, spinnies streaming by 
Fold all together 

In this blue and golden weather ! 
Has that ewe 
One lamb or two, 
I cannot tell can you ? 
GRACE JAMES. 


[N view of the controversy as to whether bull-dogging 

is or is not cruel, our readers may be interested in the 
following description of it from Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
“In Quest of El Dorado’”’: ‘‘ Then the humorous and 
loquacious Pickett, who was a famous character, spurred 
his horse across the arena, got the bull a-running, and then, 
overtaking him at a gallop, leapt from his saddle on to the 
bull’s horns. The impetus of the gallop he imparted 
to his wrists as he twisted the horns, and he laid the fierce 
animal with a thud flat on his flanks on the arena sand— 
to the uproarious cheers of the Americans present and the 
angry, prolonged hisses of the Mexicans. Well, that is 
bull-dogging, the Wild West’s substitute sport for the 
Spanish corrida.” 


MR. JOHN MURRAY settles at least one controversy 

that has arisen in regard to the Byron centenary. 
Some will have it that the popularity of the poet has greatly 
waned. His publisher gives no support to that contention. 
Since he was called, in 1892, to occupy the seat his father 
vacated at No. 50, Albemarle Street, a stream of visitors, 
including all nationalities—German, French, Greek, 
American—have come in a continuous stream to study 
the Byron manuscripts and see the relics of the poet. He 
is especially popular in America, where in no fewer than 
sixteen States of the Union there are towns named: after 
him. There continues to be a large and constant demand 
for all the editions of his books. According to the publisher 
of a series of one-volume collected editions of the poets 
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the order of popularity, judging by sales, is Shakespeare, 
Longfellow, Byron. These, in this order, are at the 
head of the list of what may be called classical best sellers. 
The name of the publisher of these one-volume editions 
is not given, but, from the popularity of Longfellow, we 
may infer him to be American. For his own part, Mr. 
Murray testifies to a large and constant demand for all 
the editions of Byron’s poems. Whatever else is in dispute, 
therefore, the continued popularity of Lord Byron is not. 


XFORD appear to be established as strong favourites 
for the University Boat Race. The men are big, 
strong and heavy, and from the beginning have promised to 
turn into a very powerful crew; but for a time they suffered 
from one important defect, they could not make their 
boat move fast enough. Whatever was the mysterious 
reason, Mr. Gold has apparently remedied it, and he is 
believed to be satisfied with his charges. It is interesting 
to note, by the way, that till Gadsden came in, almost at 
the eleventh hour, there was no Etonian in the boat—a 
rare circumstance. In the Cambridge boat, on the other 
hand, there are three, and the crew is the prettier and more 
polished of the two; but Oxford’s strength and weight 
will probably tell in the end, especially if there is a stiff 
wind and rough water. 


HE late Ernest Gimson would have approved the 
quality of the book on his life and work which the 
Shakespeare Head Press have published. One realises 
the place he filled: in the development of design when 
one sees how little design has advanced since his 
death. He himself was, in the words of Professor Lethaby, 
who has contributed a charming sketch of Gimson’s early 
days in London, an “ idealist individualist.” He took his 
ideas from none; but, willy-nilly, he founded a tradition. 
His designs for furniture and, occasionally, for houses, were 
done to bring out whatever beauty there was in the material. 
Thus he was happiest with simple things : Gloucestershire 
cottages, plain cabinets and tables, in which the lines could be 
strong and simple. His stalls in Westminster Cathedral are 
individual, but he lacked either the exuberance that baroque 
requires or rough vigour for the Byzantine. They look 
thin and spiky. What there was of “ arts and crafts ” in 
him, unfortunately, comes out in them. In Gloucester- 
shire he always used the local carpenters for his work, as 
he used the village life as the foundation of his own. To 
both he came as a sudden rush of ideas and happiness. It 
was, perhaps, his supreme achievement. 


HOSE who are acclaimed by the world of games as 
the heroes of one generation are too often forgotten 

by the next, but there must be many people with long 
enough memories to remember George Campbell and to 
regret his too early death at the age of fifty-one. He was, 
in his day, one of the figures among football players 
to whom everyone would have accorded the epithet great. 
Fast, strong and determined, he played three-quarter back 
for Scotland for eight years in all, and was an outstanding 
player in the days when there were others of great fame in 
international three-quarter lines—Gould and Lockwood and 
Stoddart. If he had never attained to this celebrity as a game 
player, everyone would still have been fond of him, for his 
genuine, manly and lovable character. The present writer 
had the pleasure of serving with and under him in a volun- 
teer corps of old Public School boys at the beginning 
of the war and retains a vivid memory of his cheerful 
energy and conscientiously hard work. ‘Though he was 
not fit to go abroad, he succeeded in his endeavours to gain 
a commission, and worked hard at home in the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. He had ultimately to be invalided, 
and from his illness at that time he never really recovered. 


WITH the deaths, in so quick succession, of Sir Frederick 

Bridge, Sir Walter Parratt and Sir Charles Stanford, 
the Royal College has lost three of its foundation professors 
and the world three remarkable men. Bridge, lifelong 
admirer of Pepys, devoted to fishing and shooting, lived 
life to the utmost of his capacities. If he was not a great 
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man, he was what is often more admirable, a real man. 
Stanford was a prodigy, but from his jovial Irish manner one 
would never have imagined it. His output was enormous ; 
perhaps too enormous, for of recent years he seemed to 
have over-written himself. But his choral settings, both 
sacred and such as his magnificently dramatic setting of 
Tennyson’s “‘ The Revenge,” are of a kind that will always 
be popular for their romance and colour. Parratt was 
of an entirely different mould. Less well known, he had 
the finer intellect of the three. As a player of Bach he was 
unrivalled. His mentality is shown in his devotion to 
chess and to Charles Lamb, and his long friendship with 
Queen Victoria. The illness of Sir Landon Ronald is 
all the more serious at this season, apparently so fatal for 
musicians. Fortunately, Sir Charles Terry’s retirement 
last Sunday from Westminster Cathedral is due to anything 
but failing powers. 


(“HELSEA has no finer room than the Council Chamber 

ot Great Drawing Room of the house of the Governor 
of the Royal Hospital. It is little changed in its decoration 
since, in 1687, £240 7s. was charged by “ W™ Cheere, 
joyner, for sev'll parcells of right wainscott in the councell 
chamber ”’ and for other work at the Hospital. Chelsea, 
therefore, may well be expected to flock to it on ‘Thursday 
next, April roth, to hear a Chelsea Lecture, for, by permis- 
sion of the Governor, the Right Hon. Sir Neville Lyttleton. 
Lord Milner will preside over a gathering to which Mr. 
Reginald Blunt will discourse on “‘ A Chelsea Ghost Hunt.” 
This is one of a series of lectures in aid of the funds of 
“The Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council,” of which 
those by Mr. John Drinkwater and by Mr. Richard Kearton 
have already been given. 


SPRING, M.F.H. 
‘“ The Hounds of Spring are on Winter's traces.’’—Swinburne. 
The hounds of Spring !—Hark, hark, they’ve found ! 

There’s no mistaking that great sound 

So thrills through all the veins, 
See, the old winter-varmint grey 
Slips through the fence, to Gone Away 

We gather up our reins ! 


Here’s Primrose on his pony bright, 
And Daisy with her laughter light, 
And, taking her own line, 

Miss Violet blue upon the bank, 
And flying in the first-flight rank 
Sir Dandy Celandine. 


Oh, chiming hounds, of late the horn 
Was heard where dreary dykes forlorn 
Cold February filled, 
But now the Master’s mare and you 
Gallop like mad. That Halloa, too, 
Foretells a winter killed. 
Gorpon TIipy. 


OW many people opened Gay’s “ Trivia” last week 

to get some hints on ‘“‘ The Art of Walking the Streets 

of London”? Not very many, perhaps, though tens of 
thousands did— ‘ 


The filent Court, the op’ning Square explore, 
And long perplexing Lanes untrod before. 


Policemen affirm that never have they been asked the way 
by so many people. As might have been expected, the 
number of street accidents rose considerably, for those 
able to do so brought forth not only (if we may adopt the 
bard’s manner)— 


The Car, unufed its week-day path to feel, 
But brufhed the Cobweb from the rufting ‘‘ Wheel.” 


From ’bus-tops Londoners have grown accustomed to 
watching building operations. Now they had to beware 
lest from on high— 

Where Mafons mount the Ladder, Fragments fly. 
At least, though they deplored the hardness of pavement 
and fate, they were spared the horrors of winter when— 


From ev’ry Penthouse ftreams the fleeting Snow 
And with disfolving Frofts the Pavements flow. 
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GRAND 


HE first week of flat racing, which, oddly enough, is 
probably the most strenuous of all from now to the 
end of November, is over, and the Lincolnshire Handicap 
and Grand National, so long debated, are even now 
slowly receding into the background. 

Immediately after racing is over at Lincoln there is the 
scurry across country to Liverpool, where, however, there are 
many compensations, because of the better class racing, the 
greater comfort, and, of course, the Grand National. Three 
days of Liverpool, including the all important event of the 
Friday, and a week of racing is concluded compared with 
which a week at Newmarket is easy, while Ascot or Goodwood 
weeks are restful by comparison. It may be the next most 
strenuous four days are the St. Leger Meeting at Doncaster, 
with its big racing programme and yearling sales. But enough 
of all this, which has no more than a personal aspect after all. 
Let me get straightaway to the subject of the Grand National, 
for it was beyond question the bigger thing. Which would 
you rather win—the Derby or the Grand National ? In a com- 
mercial sense there is no comparison. The Derby in these 
days is worth something like £10,000, but it is the commercial 
value of the winner that counts. The fact of his winning raises 
his value to thirty or forty thousand pounds. The Grand National 
last week was worth £8,165, so that there is little in it as regards 
stake values. But, as a rule, your Grand National winner is a 
gelding without any stud value. His owner might never part 
with him for sentimental reasons, but as a horse he would not 
be worth more than £3,000 or so. If, however, I were a rich 
man and money were not the primary consideration, I would 
rather win the big steeplechase than the Derby. It isso thrilling 
and so splendid ; it has in it that element of luck and spice of 
romance which attract the public ; and with all its dangers the 
horse himself must be a grand fellow of courage, brains and 
endurance. The Derby winner may be a wonder for his speed 
and elegance, but he very likely has not the common-sense and 
big heart of the Grand National winner. 

Once more His Majesty was able to see the big steeplechase, 
and honoured Lord Derby by being his guest at Knowsley. 
Hitherto, he has always seen ‘the race from the roof of Lord 
Derby’s stand, but last year a small crow’s nest was erected 
just overlooking Valentine’s Brook near the Canal Turn, and it 
was from this that the Prince of Wales saw Sergeant Murphy 
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TWO LOOSE HORSES LED THE NATIONAL 


First time round: Canal turn. 
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NATIONAL AND LINCOLNSHIRE 
HANDICAP 


MASTER ROBERT, SIR GALLAHAD III—AND OTHERS. 





FIELD AND CAUSED SEVERAL DOWNFALLS. 


make all the running and win. On this occasion the King 
expressed a wish to see the race from this unique vantage point ; 
and so, indeed, he did. It affords a wonderful view of the most 
interesting part of the course, as the writer is able to vouch, and 
it is known that His Majesty was more than pleased that he had 
chosen this spot. Among the small party accompanying him 
were two well known writers on racing, who explained what was 
happening, and quickly identified the horses without references 
to race cards. They probably contributed not a little to the 
interest of His Majesty’s visit to that remote corner of the course. 

Becher’s Brook is just across the way ; indeed, the narrow 
ditch with running water which they call a brook is the same 
stream that serves both Becher’s.and Valentine’s. At Becher’s 
it is on the Janding side of the big fence. At Valentine’s it is on 
the take-off side. Between the two fences the ditch follows a 
course across some agricultural land. It was at Becher’s that 
the great favourite, Conjuror II, ridden by Mr. Harry Brown, 
came to grief. This horse had started at 5 to 2, due in a large 
measure to the bookmakers having laid so much money against 
Sir Gallahad III. That horse had won the Lincolnshire Handicap 
at 9 to 2, and the bookmakers had been heavy losers, but what 
they lost then would be as nothing compared with what the 
double event bets represented. They, therefore, had to cover 
among themselves, and, of course, Conjuror II’s price got so 
short as to be entirely false. Surely it is at least 5 to 2 against a 
horse even completing the course. 

It will be understood what that fall of the favourite meant 
and how immensely far-reaching its consequences were. It is 
impossible to say how he would have fared, but I am certain he 
had not properly settled down to his task when the thing happened. 
He probably took off a bit too soon, hit the top, and so pitched 
and got unbalanced on landing. It was a crumpling fall, as we 
who witnessed it, from that point overlooking Valentine’s, can 
testify. Harry Brown, for whom it must have been a colossal 
disappointment, being thrown heavily, was dazed for a short 
time. I suppose the bringing off of this double event, in which 
unprecedented numbers were so interested, was too wonderful 
for cold fact. It would have happened in fiction, but when the 
bookmakers are threatened most with a catastrophe something 
generally happens to bring them relief ! 

A fence or two before Becher’s, Music Hall, the winner of 
two years ago, had fallen, but the worst happened at the Canal 




























Turn. It was there 
that Eureka II on 
landing was badly 
bumped and bustled so 
that he was almost 
down. The trouble 
winded him so much 
that he soon fell out 
of it. Then Taffytus, 
Pencoed (who had been 
very much fancied by 
his owner because of 
the good showing he 
made last year), 
Auchinrossie, and one 
or two more were 
stopped hereabouts 
from one cause or 
another. And, mean- 
while, Silvo was carry- 
ing on with Old Tay 
Bridge, Winnall, Ser- 
geant Murphy, Fly 
Mask, Drifter, and a 
number of — others, 
including Master 
Robert, whom you 
would not have picked 
out as the winner at 
this stage. 

It was when they 
came to the same 
point in the second 
time round that 
Winnall, then out with 
a long Jead, was 
brought down at the 
Canal Turn by a loose horse preventing him from jumping. 
This was dire tragedy, because, at the moment, this horse 
was going great guns and drawing right away from others 
that were being ridden under pressure. It was probably the 
hot gallop they were going that caused Silvo to tire a fence or 
two beyond Valentine’s, even though this good horse held on 
gamely enough. I do not know why Old Tay Bridge came down 
at the big awkward fence just before getting back to the race- 
course. It is a ditch with a steep drop on landing. Anyhow, 
he was going all right and in front, after heading Silvo, when 
he did the wrong thing and fell. It was after these casualties 
that Master Robert, aided by his splendid stamina and his jumping 
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THE “DERBY DOG” HAS A PEACEFUL TIME COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE 


AINTREE HARE. 


The Canal Turn; second time round. 


powers, loomed up as the likely winner. He had been a few 
lengths behind us as they passed Valentine’s, but, with Silvo 
tiring, and Old Tay Bridge coming to grief, it was up to him to 
go to the front, and this he did, three fences from home, never 
to be headed again. Fly Mask made a creditable effort, but the 
horse in the Earl of Airlie’s colours just landed home to score a 
most sporting win by four lengths from Fly Mask, who was 
a few lengths from the third, Silvo. The only others to finish 
were Drifter, Sergeant Murphy, Wavetown, Shaun Spadah and 
Ballinode. 

Shaun Spadah never looked like scoring his second triumph, 
and one gained the idea that, apart from the big weight he was 
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carrying, he is a thing of the past. After all, the gamest cannot 
go on for ever. Sergeant Murphy would assuredly have done 
better but for making a bad mistake at the water jump. The 
old fellow misjudged his take-off, and, by jumping short, he took 
far too much out of himself. Of course, there was nothing like 
the popular demonstration there would have been had, say, 
Conjuror II or Silvo won. All the same, it was a fine sporting 
success. Lord Airlie and Major Sidney Green, who own the 
horse in partnership, were, of course overjoyed and overwhelmed 
with congratulations from their many friends. Lord Airlie 
was a member of Lord Derby’s house party, and though he did 
not see the race in company of the King, he subsequently 
received the King’s congratulations. They bought their big 
17-hand horse from a Mr. Harry Fordham in England. Doubt- 
less he acquired him in Ireland, where he was bred. Incidentally, 
Master Robert is clean thoroughbred, his dam, I believe, being 
an own sister to Glenside, who some years ago won the Grand 
National for the late Mr. Bibby. It is even said that in his early 
days the horse was used in a plough, though the story asks us 
to swallow a lot. When once in this country his rise became 
sure and steady, but, even so, who could have foreseen the day 
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big and, I am sure, profitable part in a delightful triumph. 
The training of Mr. Hastings counts for a great deal, too. 
Lord Airlie and Major Green may thank him that they got the 
horse to the post at all, for with the vet., Mr. Frank Cundell, 
they were all the time fighting some lameness in the foot. Now 
that it is all over, that lameness is likely to get worse, but whether 
or no we ever see the gallant horse on a racecourse again, it is 
quite certain that Mr. Hastings is entitled to regard this success 
as probably even more important that his previous Grand 
National triumphs with Ascetic’s Silver and Ally Sloper. 

Sir Gallahad III fulfilled the confident predictions of his 
owner and trainer, echoed and re-echoed by friends in this country, 
and almost unanimously by the press, by winning the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap in a canter. His victory was never in doubt, 
and confirmed what I wrote, before the race, that this horse 
with classic form to his credit in France, fighting fit, and 
possessed of exceptionally good looks, had been let into this 
handicap with at least rolb. too little. So much for him. His 
most dangerous opponents were taken to be Drake, Condover 
and Evander, all drawn from the top weights. The last named 
ran most creditably in the sense that, with Sir Galahad III 





THE FAVOURITE CHUCKS THE RACE AND HIS RIDER. 


when he would win the highest honours open to the steeple- 
chaser ? 

He was ridden by Lord Airlie in a little affair at Perth, and 
he won, though, incidentally, both the other starters fell. How- 


' ever, when the Hon. Aubrey Hastings got the training of him 


he did better. In a recent issue of Country Lire I suggested 
that he might do well last week if only because I had seen him 
jump safely at Aintree. It was when, a year ago, he was placed 
behind Gracious Gift for the Liverpool Foxhunters’ Steeplechase, 
and then last November he won a steeplechase on the course. 
It was a race for which Shaun Spadah had gone out a hot favourite, 
only to fall at the last fence when apparently having the race 
won. It will be seen, therefore, that Master Robert was not 
without some solid credentials, and, indeed, his trainer believed 
he would take a deal of beating should he survive all ills. A fine 
sporting success I call it in every sense, even though I personally 
backed Conjuror II at longer odds than 5 to 2, and Fly Mask 
at good long odds after seeing him win a race at Lingfield Park 
a little while ago! 

Master Robert was manfully ridden throughout by R. 
Trudgill, a little-known jockey except in the sense that all 
associated with steeplechasing have admired him for his pluck, 
and because he would never refuse to ride a rough and difficult 
horse. He has largely had to depend on such rides for a living. 
I am most glad for his sake that he should have played such a 


out of the way, he would have beaten the rest easily enough. 
He ran remarkably well and gave a distinct impression that he 
will go one better when engaged over a little longer distance than 
a mile. All the same, however, the handicapper has looked 
well after him in the ensuing Spring handicaps. For it cannot 
be said of him that he had been given tolb. too little. Drake 
ran abominably for such a much boomed horse. He ran so 
deplorably as to suggest that he is not genuine. His trainer is 
notoriously optimistic at all times, but on this occasion he appears 
to have been just as completely carried off his head as was the 
case over Leighton in Humorist’s Derby year. It is sad to think 
that Drake, once a very high-class two year old and the winner 
of the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, and the Middle Park Plate, should have degenerated 
to such an extent. Condover ran poorly. I wonder if he, too, 
is a deceiver and flat-catcher. He has deceived so often as to 
cause us to entertain suspicion where he is concerned. Jarvie 
was beaten when he was given the worst place in the draw, 
and it was left to a lightly weighted Irish mare in Grave Fairy 
to gain third place. It was, needless to say, a popular win, 
because you may be sure that all the money won will not go to 
France. But the race, from the moment the weights came out, 
was as one-sided as the actual running proved. I wonder how 
many years we shall have to wait now for another favourite to 
win the Lincolnshire Handicap. PHILIPPOS, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY CENTENARY 


II1—ENGLISH AND NORTHERN SCHOOLS. 


ANDERING round the Gallery, recognising the 

remarkable fulness with which almost every school 

is represented, the visitor may not, perhaps, realise 

how many individualities have helped in the making 

o. this national treasure-house. None of the private 
collections hitherto bequeathed to the Gallery has been hung 
together, so that, unless one reads all the labels, it is difficult to 
appreciate the peculiar character of each of these groups of 
pictures, indicating both the time when they were acquired and 
the personality of their collector. Yet, it is this personality, 
whether it be the Director or a private benefactor or some other 
person exercising a strong influence on public taste, that really 
counts in the formation of an art gallery. No Government 
machinery can be set up that will carry on the work of augmenting 
a collection with taste and discernment, unless there is a born 
collector on the staff. Even a public body like the Royal 
Academy has played sad havoc with the money left in its charge 
by Francis Chantrey. The names of all who have thus assisted 
in the formation of our Gallery is a long one, but since this is an 
occasion to remember them with all the gratitude they deserve, 
a few, at least, may be mentioned. John Julius Angerstein and 





KING CHARLES I, 


Sir George Beaumont will always be remembered with all due 
honour ; but the Rev. Holwell Carr, to whom we owe, among other 
things, Titian’s “‘ Holy Family,’ Tintoretto’s ‘‘ St. George ’”’ and 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Woman Bathing,” is not so often mentioned. 
Ruskin, though not directly connected with the Gallery, cannot 
be omitted as an influence, for, while the indefatigable Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle were compiling their ‘‘ History’’ for the more 
serious student, Ruskin’s enthusiastic writings did much to 
prepare the public to receive the early Italian works which have 
since become the chief feature of the collection, to say nothing 
of his championship of Turner. To the discernment of Sir 
Robert Peel, whose collection was purchased in 1871, and of 
Wynn Ellis, who bequeathed a large number of pictures in 1876, 
we owe most of our Dutch masters, though some of the gems 
(Vermeer, Hals, some good Cuyps) came with the Salting 
collection in 1910. Among the more recent bequests, that of 
Sir Henry Layard is the most noteworthy, with its fine examples 
of early Venetian art. The successive directors, from Sir Charles 
Eastlake to Sir Charles Holmes, have done much to enrich the 
collection, and though times are no longer so propitious for the 
buying of pictures as in the days of Eastlake and Burton, there are 


BY VAN DYCK. 
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yet possibilities of acquiring important works of 
art, as was proved in 1919 when a fine El Greco 
was added to the Gallery. 

How far these efforts have been crowned 
with success is seen in the extraordinary com- 
prehensiveness which the collection has now 
reached. So completely does the Gallery repre- 
sent all the schools, that in making a study of 
European painting, and more especially of Italian 
painting, it is rare to come across an important 
name not to be found in the catalogue. 

Last week we dealt with and illustrated the 
Venetian school and some of the other outstand- 
ing Italian masterpieces. They gain in interest, 
however, by being considered not singly, but in 
connection with the whole development of paint- 
ing. The Florentine school can nowhere be properly 
studied except in Tuscany, because so many of 
the greatest works were done in fresco on the 
walls of buildings, but our collection is as rich as 
any outside Italy. The large and imposing 
‘Madonna and Child,” ascribed to Cimabue, the 


CHRISTINA DUCHESS OF MILAN, BY HOLBEIN. 


traditional father of Florentine painting, or, bv 
some authorities, to a Sienese master, and our 
beautiful little group of Sienese pictures, are 
typical examples of medieval art rather than 
harbingers of the Renaissance. This medizeva! 
tradition continued to live in Florence even at a 
later period, as is seen in the ‘‘ Coronation of the 
Virgin,’ by Lorenzo Monaco, and, in a modified 
form, in the works of Fra Angelico and even in 
Botticelli. Since the addition of a Giotto to the 
Gallery is probably out of the question, we have 
all the more reason to be grateful to the 
National Art Collections Fund for presenting the 
Madonna,” by Massaccio, who was the next great 
pioneer of scientific realism and brought the sculp- 
tural element still more into painting by making 
use of cast shadows. A rich and varied collection 
of altar-pieces, panels and fragments of frescoes 
by a number of Florentine painters from Orcagna 
to Domenico Veneziano give an admirabie idea 
of that fertile period of growth and development. 


JOHN 


DUTCH INTERIOR, BY 


ARNOLFINI AND HIS WIFE, 


DE HOOCH. 
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In Pollaiuolo’s ‘‘ St. Sebastian ’’ we have the most remarkable 
display of learning, both in the realms of anatomy and 
spective ; and, though the energy expressed through it is somew 
brutal, it is undeniably stimulating and eminently representative 
of Florentine aspiration at the close of the fifteenth century. 
Piero di Cosimo’s ‘‘ Death of Procris ’’ shows that learning could, 
on occasion, be combined with all the freshness of vision character- 
istic of the earlier painters. A number of Umbrian pictures 


STEEN, BY 


RUBENS. 


bring us to the sanctuary of the Gallery—the rooms round the 
dome, where not only the pictures but the very architecture 
and decoration help to call up the atmosphere of an Italian 
church. The place of honour is given to Raphael’s “‘ Ansidei 
Madonna,” which, though not, perhaps, one of his most accom- 
plished works, is yet a picture both excellent and lovable. This, 
and, indeed, most of our Raphaels, were added to the Gallery 
comparatively late, but Correggio has graced it since its earliest 


FLATFORD MILL, BY JOHN CONSTABLE. 
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days. No wonder he was popular in those days, for he is 
the most modern (or, rather, what was then modern) of the 
great Italians, and most nearly approaches the daintiness of 
the eighteenth century. The ‘‘ Vierge au Panier’’ is, indeed, 
delightful, for here, as also in the ‘“‘ Venus, Mercury and Cupid,” 
we see his sunny nature in congenial form ; but when he treats 
a graver subject, as in the ‘“‘ Ecce Homo,” the result is mere 
sentimentality. 

The later Italians, commencing with Del Sarto and Bronzino 
and ending with Carravaggio, were once more highly prized 
than they are to-day. The continual purchase of Guido Renis 
during the first decades of the Gallery’s life was one of the chief 
causes of discontent which finally led up to the enquiry of the 
Select Committee and the administrative reforms of 1855. Yet, 
the connection between 
these Italian ‘“‘ deca- 
dents’ and the great 
masters of the seven- 
teenth century, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Pous- 
sin and Velazquez, is of 
immense interest, and 
it may be that when 
their works are brought 
out on the occasion of 
the centenary they may 
meet with more ap- 
proval than they had 
enjoyed for some time 
before their removal in- 
to the reference section. 

The northern 
schools are no less fully, 
though less magnifi- 
cently, represented than 
the Italian. The homely 
character and marvel- 
lous technique of the 
early Flemish painters 
are best exemplified in 
Jan Van Eyck’s “ Por- 
trait. of Arnolfini and 
his Wife.’ The devel- 
opment of religious art 
from the simple but 
deeply felt ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child ’’ by Robert Cam- 
pin to the over-skilful 
altar-piece by Mabuse 
can be followed in a 
number of fine pictures; 
while the rise of lands- 
cape painting may be 
traced in the works by 
Patinir, especially in 
the lovely ‘‘ River 
Scene ”’ (No. 1,298). 
Among the most inter- 
esting pictures in this 
room are the two latest 
additions: Quentin 
Matsys’ “‘ Marriage of 
St. Catherine”? and 
Pieter Breughel’s “‘ Ad- 
oration of the Kings.”’ 
In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Rubens and Van 
Dyck transformed 
the meticulous finish 
of the earlier Flemings 
into a breadth and 
magnificence which was to rival that of the Venetians. For 
boundless energy and masterly skill no painter can be compared 
with Rubens ; our three landscapes by him might be especially 
singled out owing to the enormous influence they have had on 
the English school of landscape painting, for they were known 
and admired by artists even before they came to the Gallery. 

In the Dutch reoms Vermeer and De Hooch stand out as 
the most perfect painters of Dutch interiors, for they alone 
have successfully combined truth and beauty; a few great 
things by Rembrandt, some good landscapes, including the 
famous “‘ Avenue,’’ and a number of works reaching only 
the ordinary level of Dutch painting give a fair idea of that 
marvellously productive half-century. 

The Spanish pictures are, naturally, fewer in number, but 
contain such masterpieces as Zurbaran’s ‘‘ Monk,’’ Velazquez’ 
“ Christ at the Column,” ‘“‘ Venus,’’ and “ Philip IV,’’ and the 
‘“ Agony,” by El Greco—the most recently discovered old 
master. The German school, with the exception of Holbein, is 
but slightly represented and can boast of no outstanding master- 
piece ; but the French school is more fortunate, at least so far 
as the seventeenth century is concerned. The recently acquired 
“Gothic Trinity’ is a work of rare beauty, some exquisite 
portraits illustrate the sixteenth century, while Poussins and 
Claudes may be found here, if not in quantity, at least in quality, 
equal to any in the Louvre. The most tragic gap in our Gallery 
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is found when we come to the French eighteenth century, whose 
greatest masters are barely represented by a single picture each. 
Fortunately, the Wallace Collection richly compensates us for 
this deficiency, while the Tate Gallery is continully increasing 
its group of nineteenth century French paintings. 

The least satisfactory room as a whole is XXII, devoted to 
nineteenth century English art, not because the pictures hung 
there are bad, but because of their glaring dissimilarity. Crude 
colour, restless design and strong contrasts of technique point all 
too clearly to the lack of an English school in the latter nineteenth 
century ; individually, many of the works are of great beauty. 

Was Constable right when he wrote, in 1822: ‘‘ Should 
there be a National Gallery (which is talked of) there will be 
an end of the art in-poor old England, and she will become, in 





PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTERS, BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


all that relates to painting, as much a nonentity as every other 
country that has one’”’ ? Let us hope not; but the fact remains 
that an acquaintance with too many different manners of painting 
is detrimental to that singleness of purpose which must exist 
in every great school. The peculiar qualities which have ani- 
mated each phase of painting in the past are incompatible, and 
a superficial attempt to imitate them only leads to desultory 
experiment; but a deeper understanding of the common qualities 
to be found in all true art may lead to a school of painting 
which will create something new out of a knowledge of the old 
in the same way as the art of the Italian Renaissance arose out 
of a new understanding of the antique. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we pass on to the other 
two rooms devoted to British painting, leaving Room XXVI 
on one side, with the knowledge that it will not long be allowed 
to contain in such profusion the works of a living painter whose 
superiority over his contemporaries is by no means so universally 
admitted as to merit such a distinction. The glorious portraiture 
of the eighteenth century, with all its grace and dignity, and 
the landscapes of the early nineteenth century constitute the 
true golden age of British painting. We have every reason to 
be proud of Reynolds and Gainsborough, of Hogarth, Romney 
and Lawrence; of Wilson and Turner; of Crome and Constable ; 
and it is felicitous that these can nowhere be studied so admir- 
ably as in the National Gallery. M. CHAMOT. 
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THE STORY OF A TAME BEAR. 





“KIM,” AGED ABOUT FOUR 


BEAUTIFULLY shaped and finished head, with its 
long, tapering snout, two woolly ears nearly always 
cocked, a flexible black nose, moist, shiny and most 
expressive, a pair of beady eyes chock full of roguery 
and mischief; mayhap, in figure he was a trifle ungainly. 

His walk was a loping waddle, and his run a ludicrous gambol. 
Erect upon his hind legs, he was, perhaps, at his best, but even 
then he lacked grace. 

Such was Kim. 

When he first came to live on board, he stood about eighteen 
inches high and resembled nothing so much as an animated 
and wholly adorable teddy bear. His temper was, however, 
as pronounced as his beauty, any attempt at undue familiarity 
being looked on with suspicion and often greeted with open 
resentment.. I think he must have been teased during those 
first three or four months of his life before he came to us. He 
was always far more ready to snap than to play, and not at all 
the good-natured, easy-going old fellow which he became later. 

Of course, he was, at times, a nuisance, more particularly 
when he became too big to lift up and remove by the scruff 
of his neck. At the end of his time on board he was over 
eighteen months old, stood about four feet six inches erect, 
and, being im- 
mensely strong, 
took a good deal 
of deviating 
from his self- 
appointed path. 

I think that 
no one would 
deny that most 
of his exploits 
made up in 
humour for 
what they 
lacked in tact 
and other more 
subtle qualities. 
Kim was left 
quite free to 
roam about the 
ship as he liked, 
which is not so 
trusting as it 
may appear. A 
man -0’-war is 
very thickly 
“4 : populated, and 

- . : there is little 

chance of that 
“THANKS VERY MUCH!” privacy which 
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MONTHS, WITH HIS MASTER. 


extensive damage demands. He ate enormously of vege- 
tables and bread, and dearly loved sugar, Turkish delight 
and anything sweet. ‘Tooth-paste was a very favourite relish. 
He would slip into an unoccupied cabin, sweep the tooth- 
paste tube off the washstand and then chew it until it 
burst deliciously in his mouth. Having made a luxurious 
and messy meal of the contents, he would probably ulti- 
mately be discovered by the outraged owner asleep on the 
bunk. I am sorry to say that he drank—not infrequently to 
excess. He would consume any form of alcohol, from rum 
to whisky and soda, with evident relish and almost immediate 
result: and it was impossible to stop people giving him drink. 
We never gave him meat of any description for fear of making 
him fierce ; but a vegetable diet apparently agreed with him, 
for he was always fat and in excellent condition and spirits. 

He was very fond of swimming, and would spend hours 
in the water splashing about alongside the ship. This was a 
great nuisance at Constantinople,- where the current in the 
Bosphorus was too strong for him to breast. Watch was kept on 
the gangway so far as was possible, but he would frequently 
evade observation and be over the side before anyone could 
stop him. ° 
He knew 
quite well 
that a_ boat 
would be 
sent to fetch 
him from 
wherever he 
happened to 
drift. Natur- 
ally, a sudden 
and unex- 
pected visit to 
another ship 
proved im- 
mensely 
diverting—to 
him. The 
arrival over 
the side of a 
large bear of 
ap parently 
ferocious 
aspect 
usually had 
am eat 
marked 
effect on the 
favoured 
vessel. 





TAKING JAM FROM A SPOON. 
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AT FOURTEEN MONTHS. 


This predilection of his was once nearly the cause of an 
International incident. 

We were lying in a certain harbour with a foreign man-o’- 
war. No one had noticed Kim’s disappearance, when we 
suddenly observed a good deal of unwonted activity on the part 
of our neighbours. Some were up the funnel and some up the 
mast ; the decks were as clear as the noonday, and every hatch 
was closed : and on the quarter-deck, strolling leisurely about, 
was Kim! Of course, we immediately sent over and fetched 
him away, with profuse apologies, and all ended well. 

On another occasion a very distinguished foreign officer 
had been paying an official call on our captain. He went over 
the side with much piping, bugling and ceremony. Half way 
down the ladder he noticed that his boat was already occupied 
by Kim, who was lolling in the sternsheets in a very dégagé 
manner. By the time he had been removed, the dignity of the 
distinguished officer’s departure had been somewhat marred. 

I think that his life aboard was really very happy. He had 
plenty of food and complete liberty, and if the space at his dis- 
posal was not so wide as the forests and mountains of his 
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AT SEVENTEEN MONTHS: PRESUMABLY FULL GROWN. 


ancestors, it was, at any rate, as extensive as anything he had ever 
known. His great friend was a small drummer-boy whom we 
had on board. The two were very much of a height, although, 
of course, Kim was immeasurably the stronger, and would 
spend hours wrestling and playing together and chasing each 
other round the decks. Kim loved all small animals, a fact not 
widely credited by strange dogs and cats with whom he tried 
to make friends. 

Poor Kim! Alas! he is no more. He came to a sad and 
watery end, and now lies at the bottom of the Bosphorus with 
an iron sinker round his neck. He had to be done away with 
in the end. He had grown so big and strong that it was im- 
possible to control him. If he wanted to do a thing, he did it, 
and there was an end of it. We tried several “‘ zoos,”’ but none 
seemed to want a nice brown bear. Perhaps he is better where 
he is, when all is said and done. A cage would have been poor 
fun to one who had always enjoyed the fullest liberty. I am 
sure he would have found a “ zoo” dreadfully dull after all 
the variety of ship-board life. He would have missed his tot 
of rum, too. W. S. J. 





THE W. H. HUDSON 


O-DAY the pleasant duty devolves upon us of pub- 
lishing a first list of subscribers to the Hudson Memorial. 
As will be seen below, the total is just a little under 
£400, or one-fifth of the sum required. It is a good 
record for the short time that the appeal has been before 
the public, and also taking into account that there has been no 
propaganda. Each giver, as far as we know, has acted upon 
his or her own initiative, and letters accompanying the donations 
show abundantly that the subscribers deserve the blessing 
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that was pronounced on those who are cheerful givers. At the 
same time, we would like to remind our readers that there is a 
considerable distance to travel before we reach the total of 
£2,000. The difficulty lies in reaching the innumerable admirers 
of W. H. Hudson and his work. Probably, after the list is 
closed, many will discover and regret that they have lost the 
opportunity of contributing. We, therefore, ask those of our 
readers who know those likely to be disposed to place this 
monument to the memory of W. H. Hudson, to tell their friends. 
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THE SWAYTHLING COLLECTION OF SILVER- 
PLATE 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S, ON MAY 6TH AND 7TH. 





1.—COMMUNION CUP. ogins. high. 1553. 2—CHALICE AND PATEN. 6ins. high and sins. across respectively. London, 1518. 


HE development of the silversmith’s craft in England 

from the end of the fifteenth century onwards is illus- 

trated more completely by this wonderful collection 

than by any other, whether private or public, in the 

country. For many years, by the public spirit of 
the Dowager Lady Swaythling, it was on exhibition in the Loan 
Court at the Victoria and Albert Museum, where it formed 
the greater part of the Metalwork Department’s show of silver 
plate. One had come to look upon it as part of the national 
collection. Its dispersal was almost unthinkable. 

The unfortunate poverty of the nation in silver plate, as 
regards its public collections, became all the more evident when, 
recently, this .collection was removed from the Loan Court. 
A-very large number 
of these pieces are of 
cardinal importance as 
milestones in the 
craft’s development, 
and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that by 
some means or other 
the more important 
pieces may find their 
way back into public 
scrutiny. The nation, 
in its present circum- 
stances, cannot think 
of securing very many 
pieces unaided ; while 
our cousins from outre 
mer, with illimitable 
purchasing power, will, 
no doubt, remove the 
majority for ever from 
our ken. 

The earliest pieces 
in date are, for the 
most part, ecclesias- 
tical. Notable among 
them is the beautiful 
French chalice dated 
on the foot 1222 and 
made by F. Bertinus. 
Its condition is per- 
fect, and the cast 
and chased openwork 
of the knop is a 
remarkable piece of 
Late Romanesque 
decoration. Of no less 
interest is the Irish 





form as the French piece is Romanesque. Here again 
the knop, spirally fluted and studded with channelled bosses, 
is the centre of enrichment, though the slender octagonal stem 
and spreading foot are chased in places, the latter with a very 
beautiful black-letter inscription recording that the chalice was 
made for Thomas and Granina de Burgh of Invernayle (County 
Donegal) in 1494. The paten is only a circular plate of metal 
and has no real connection with the chalice. The English chalice 
(Fig. 2) of 1518 was made for Sir Henry Bedingfield of Oxburgh 
Hall, Norfolk, who rose to eminence under Queen Mary. Perhaps 
in this case the paten, very elaborately engraved, the head of 
the Saviour being surrounded with blue enamel, is of even greater 
interest than the chalice, which has the six-lobed flat foot that 
superseded _ the 
"“*toed’’ feet’ in 
chalices about 1510. 

The _ remarkable 
thing about the Com- 
munion cup seen in 
Fig. 1 is its date— 
1553. It belongs to 
the form of cup 
adopted by the Pro- 
testant Church for 
the administration of 
the sacrament to the 
whole congregation. A 
few pieces of Edward 
VI’s reign are known ; 
a good many of Eliza- 
beth’s, and a great 
number very similar 
in form of subsequent 
reigns ; but this one, 
of the Catholic re- 
action period, is almost 
unique. 

Among the secu- 
lar plate, first and 
foremost come _ two 
very remarkable 
pieces, both dating 
from about 1500. The 
curious Rodney Cup 
(Fig. 5) is purely 
Gothic in design, the 
shape being a deriva- 
tion from the double 
mazer; the flat handle 
is of the earliest type 
fixed to mazer bowls. 


chalice a later paten. 3-——-FONT-SHAPED CUP. London hall mark, 1500-1. Engraved round the bowl: The cover, of only 
It is as Gothic in 





“*SOLI . DEO . HONOR . ET . GLORIA.” 


very slightly smaller 
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4.—(Left) SILVER-GILT , PORRINGER AND COVER. 


capacity than the cup, might, with its flat knop, have 
possibly been used as a second drinking vessel. This knop 
bears the arms of Rodney, for the piece was probably made 
for Sir John Rodney (died 1512), whose descendant, Lord Rodney, 
sold it privately in 1894 to the late Lord Swaythling. The other 
cup is font-shaped (Fig. 3) and bears round the bowl the legend 
‘“SOLI. DEO. HONOR. ET .GLORIA,”’ punctuated by formal 
pomegranates. The London marks for 1500-1 are beautifully clear 
and the earliest known on this class of vessel. It is unlikely, 
from the solidity of the lip and the satisfying design, that this 
splendid piece of Gothic craftsmanship ever had a cover. This 
cup originally came from Danny in Sussex, where it had belonged 
to the Campion family presumably since its manufacture. There 
are two ‘mazers—from which the foregoing pieces are closely 
derived—of early sixteenth century date: one of maple wood, 
the metal marked for 1510; the other of brown serpentine with 
a spirally gadrooned foot, possibly of Scotch manufacture. 

The custom of mounting vessels of precious material in 
silver continued for a long time. In this collection there are 


5.—(Left) THE RODNEY CUP AND COVER. 6hins. high. Made about 1500 for Sir John Rodney. 
COVER. 6ins. high. Hall marked 1556. 
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1649. 





Shins. high. (Right) CUP AND COVER. 1655. 7}ins. high. 

several stoneware jugs of Elizabethan date, a coconut cup, 
and other pieces of English and foreign pottery. Among them 
is a Ming bowl, coral-coloured externally, with mounts of about 
1575, a very elegant flat lid and a richly modelled foot. In later 
years it was presented by King James II to Mr. H. Green of 
Rolleston Hall, whose descendants sold it privately to the late 
Lord Swaythling. Of similar form, though twelve years later, 
is a graceful little silver wine cup within the bow! of which is 
pricked the legend ‘‘ Maria Corbett R.N. baptizatus fuit ultimo 
janiarii 1587.’’ To the mounted class belongs a_ beautiful 
crystal ewer and cover with the Edinburgh hall-mark circa 1565. 
The mounts are plain, but the body is cut in floral designs. The 
boss on the cover bears the arms of Erskine and Murray, for the 
piece was given by Queen Elizabeth to the Regent Mar for the 
baptism of one of his children about 1567. Since then till 1904 
it was in the possession of the Erskine-Murray family. The 
famous Stopes cup, fashioned with an ostrich egg, belongs also 
to this type, though it was not made till 1623. Surmounted 
by a figurine of Minerva bearing a banner engraved with a picture 


(Right) 'TANKARD 
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6.—Left--A JACOBEAN TANKARD. Parcel gilt. 1618. 
7ins. high. 


of St. Mary Magdalene, the bands and foot are of exceeding rich- 
ness. The delicate relief work of the mounting looks at first 
like stamping with a finely cut die, but closer examination shows 
it is extremely fine casting. The cup, as its inscription testifies, 


was given to John Stopes— 


our parsonn’s sonne, by the parishioners of St. Mary Magdalene In or neer 
Olde Fishstreete for his painstakinge with us by his often preaching with us, 
hoping that he will so friendly accept it as we most franckly and willing 


meane it. The first day of January 1623. 


The story is completed on the flag : 


The 4 of October 1577, Mr. James Stopes came to be of parson. 


Of Jacobean cups there isa fine array. A set of three steeple 


cups, marked for 1611, is probably 
unique as a set. A plain steeple 
salt of the next reign recalls the 
same shape; and several standing 
cups of 1617-20 are of uncommon 
design. There is a bell salt of 1600 
very similar to that at Christ’s 
Hospital, though the form is not 
uncommon ; and a very fine cylin- 
drical salt of 1582, Exeter hall-mark, 
8}ins. high, the cover surmounted 
by the figure of a man. 

The tankards and posset cups 
form another, remarkably rich, 
section of the collection. Earliest in 
form, though not in date, since it is 
marked for 1561, isa tankard formed 
of a section of horn mounted with 
silver bands, cover and masks. In 
this is shown perfectly the evolution 
of the common tankard form, which 
prevailed from early times till the 
Georgian era: of a slightly tapering 
vessel girt by two or three bands, 
with a domed cover, There are two 
of 1591 and 1618 respectively, both 
comparable to the beautiful tankard 
of 1574 in the Ashmolean Museum, 
which show their derivation most 
clearly. Of a completely different 
type is the unusual little tankard 
with globular body seen in Fig. 5. 
This dates from Mary’s reign (1556) 
and seems derived rather from the 
flagon than the tankard. The lid 
and lip band are delicately chased 
with floral designs, and the thumb- 
piece is formed by satyrs’: masks 
It formerly belonged to Dr. Wright, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, who died 
in 1561, and is described in his 
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7ins. high. (Right) ELIZABETHAN TANKARD. Gilt. 1591. 


will as ‘““Cup and cover worth from nine to ten pounds.” 
As the seventeenth century progressed the custom of finishing 
the day with a posset—a warm drink “‘ with toast in it,” led 
to the addition of a second handle to the tankard, and a removable 
lid. Two remarkably fine examples of this kind of piece, dating 
from Commonwealth times, are seen in Fig. 4. One is a heavily 
gilt polygonal posset cup of 1649, similar to one in Sir Ernest 
Cassell’s collection. This one was for long at Strawberry Hill. 
The other piece is far more masculine, with matted cylindrical 
body, a splayed trumpet foot and flat top, dated 1655. In 
both pieces a Jacobean richness survives in the scrolled and 
human-headed handles. 

The late seventeenth century plate amply carries on the 
standard. There are tankards, cups, bowls, toilet-boxes and 





7-—PAUL LAMERIE SOUP TUREEN. 1736. 12}ins. high. 150 oz. 18dwt. 
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porringers of every form. There is not space to deal with them 
in this brief notice, for, in conclusion, some attention must be 
given to the very fine Georgian silver, from the workshops of 
the best makers—Harache, Plater, Pyne, Willaume and, above 
all, Lamerie. Of this latter master’s work there are no fewer than 
twenty-eight lots, including a tea-kettle, stand and tray of 1740 
and 1745, 13ins. high; a coffee-jug and cover, 1738, I1ins. high ; 
a dessert stand, 1746, 11}ins. wide and 7ins. high; and a soup 
tureen (Fig. 7) of 1736, 12}ins. high. There are also a compara- 
tively large proportion of his known early pieces, only four or five 
being noticed by Sir C. J. Jackson as dating before 1720. A 
pair of salt-cellars 1in. high, 3ins. wide, dated 1712, are of his 
first year as a registered craftsman. A pair of candlesticks are 
of 1718. A pair of salvers from his atelier, marked for 1722 and 
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1723, are engraved with masks, foliage and a coat of arms on 
the centre, and on the underside : 
The property of Horace Walpole 
Engraved by Hogarth 
Bought at Strawberry Hill May 6th 1842. 

Of candlesticks and candelabra there is a very fine collection, 
from a remarkable pair, 8}ins. high, 30 oz. 19dwt., marked 1618, 
to a superb pair of quadruple candelabra of 1731, by Lamerie. 

In this account it has been impossible to deal with the great 
mass of late sixteenth and early seventeenth century silver, 
the William and Anne pieces and the very notable foreign pieces, 
among which are some of the most interesting of this wonderful 
collection so soon to be dispersed. It will be on view from 
May 2nd. 


UNIVERSITY MATCH 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HE University match is always good fun—especially 

if Cambridge wins it. A visit to Hoylake is always 

a joy. This year the combination of the two was 

peculiarly interesting because it gave one a chance of 

seeing the alterations that Mr. Colt has been designing. 
As there is but one Hoylake, and 
each side has now won, I think, 
nineteen University matches, let us 
take Hoylake first. 

There have been some changes 
in old holes and some _ new 
holes made which may or may 
not be ready for the Open 
Championship in June. Most of 
the changes are comparatively 
small, if any change in a_ classic 
course —and I am a true blue 
Tory—can be so termed. Most 
of them are also good. I will not 
enumerate all the little pot bunkers 
which have made harder the trans- 
gressor’s way. There are three 
in a row, for example, just to the 
left of the Cop green, which have 
made the road perceptibly nar- 
rower. Whether it is better to 
have them with raised edges, as are 
the new ones, so that they give 
you fair warning, or sunken and 
sly and escaping notice till you 
are in them, like the older ones 
on the right, is a question of taste. 
One more considerable and, as I 
think, thoroughly good alteration 
is that at the second hole. Here 
a whole regiment of pots on the 
right and a slightly different tee 
have thrown the line of play far 
more to the left. The tee shot 
must be played more towards the 
houses, with the result that in 
the second shot you take the 
bunker, comparatively speaking, 
broadside on, and have far less 
room in which to come and go. 
(I apologise if I am too detailed 
and technical, but, after all, Hoy- 
lake is sacred ground.) The hole 





and get home in two. To this I would humbly reply : (a) D—— 
the young slasher—the Dun is sacred ; (b) the number of people 
who reach that green in two is small. The vast majority play 


short in two and so home in three. For such the old cross-bunker 

made the third always an anxious shot. At the new line of pots 
they can snap their fingers. To 
my mind, the hole — has lost 
character and_ gained nothing 
material. 


There is a new green at the 
eighth or Far hole, somewhat 
to the right of the present one, 
but the important new holes are 
the eleventh and_ twelfth. In 
place of the old blind Alps we 
are to have another short hole 
which is not blind and gives a 
delightful view of the sea. Both 
tee and green are among the 
sandhills, as near as may be to 
the water’s edge, and in any 
cross wind the hole will be most 


difficult. It is said that the 
green is of too “gathering” a 


character and that kindly banks 
will kick the ball too near the 
hole. Mr. John Ball says he has 
never done a hole in one stroke 
yet, but he will be disappointed 
if he does not do this one. I am 
inclined to think this criticism is 
severe. In the first place, Mr. 
Colt himself, as I am told, said 
that the left-hand bank was tenta- 
tive and might be removed if need 
be, and this would do away with 
much of the gathering. Secondly, 
the shot required will be so accurate 
that if we do reach the green we 
shall have earned a little kindness. 
Admittedly, the green, being new, 
looks a little artificial at present, 
but surely it will soon blend with 
its surroundings. I think, then, 
that the new Alps is good. As to 
the new twelfth, it, again, has a 
cheering view of the sea, and it has 
a plateau green .among the sand- 


is perceptibly longer and harder THE HERO OF THE MATCH, N. PULLING OF CAMBRIDGE. hills of the approved pattern. It 


than of old. In the match a 
very firmly hit iron shot was needed to reach the green, 
7 many respectable hitters took wood for the second 
shot. 

A change which I do not wholly like is the introduction of 
a pot-bunker hole high to the right at the famous Dowie, the 
seventh hole. It may be perfectly true that this bunker catches 
a ball hit too pusillanimously safe and far to the right. It may 
be that any self-respecting architect making that hole afresh 
would sow the place with bunkers like a mine-field ; but then, 
I doubt if any modern architect would make such a hole at all : 
he would not have the genius or the impudence. The Dowie 
“just growed.” It is unique, and a unique feature of it has 
always been the “‘ scuffling ” run-up from the right through the 
grassy gutter at the edge of the green. Personally, I would 
not have touched it ; neither—no, not for diamonds and pearls— 
would I have touched the great, the historic Dun. Here the deep, 
uncompromising trench of a cross-bunker in front of the green 
has been filled up. Instead, there is a row of pot-bunkers 
running diagonally across the course, some little distance short of 
the Site of the old one. It is said that this males it more 
possible for the young slasher to reap the reward of his slashing 


may be very good: I cannot see 
that it can be very bad, but I do wonder if it is quite Jong enough. 
Also, I confess I shall shed a tear over the old Hilbre hole, a 
hole that, to my thinking, had many unobtrusive virtues and a 
character of itsown. With the new twelfth we shall, presumably, 
play the Rushes from an almost exactly opposite direction from 
the presentone. It isachange that leaves me comparatively cold. 
There is also a new green at the seventeenth or Royal, farther 
on than the present one, and pent up in a very narrow space 
between a bunker and the road. It will necessitate an exceedingly 
accurate tee shot. The man who hooks far away to the left 
will have a terrible shot to play. That is all to the good; but 
from any position the second will be so difficult that I cannot 
help wondering if the road will not be subject to too severe 
bombardment. As to that, one must wait and see. The Hoylake 
Conservatives do not, I think, like the new green, but then they 
ave Conservatives. Finally, I must add that, whether the new 
holes are ready or not, the course is already in wonderfully good 
order and should be, as the Americans say, ‘‘in fine shape” 
for the Championship. 
Hoylake has rather run away with my pen, but something 
must be said about the match. Everybody now knows that 
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Cambridge, having lost a point in the foursomes and having 
been down in six out of ten singles with one round to go, came 
with a great rush and ultimately won seven singles, and so the 
whole match by three points. I doubt, however, if justice has 
been widely enough done to the really splendid golf played by 
Mr. Pulling of Cambridge and Mr. Stephenson of Oxford. This 
was a great match. Mr. Wethered or Mr. Tolley or the late 
Mr. Johnny Bramston may, individually, have played better 
than either, but I question whether for fine play by both parties 
this match has ever been excelled in the whole series of University 
matches. Mr. Stephenson is an unlucky man. Potentially, 
at any rate, I judge him to be the best player on either side ; 
he has tremendous possibilities. Actually, taking the two days 
together, he played probably the best golf ; and yet he lost both 
his matches. All the more honour to Mr. Pulling, who, always 
a graceful and powerful golfer and one full of promise, had never 
risen before to any such heights. For twenty-seven holes he 
played a game that was emphatically “‘ the real thing ’’; masterful 
and leisurely, with mistakes, it is true, but always a good golfer’s 
mistakes. Then he suddenly ‘‘ went mad” and produced golf 
of an absolutely paralysing brilliancy such as,in Andrew Kirkaldy’s 
words, “‘ would break the heart of an iron horse.’’ His score 
from the turn to the end of the match was 3, 3, 3, 2, 4, 4. To 
those who know Hoylake no more need be said, save this, perhaps, 
that there are threes and threes, and these were of the best 
brand. There was no suspicion of a fluke. His three at the Alps 
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was nearly a two, his two at the Rushes nearly a one. As 
regards these six holes, the best golfer that ever lived, on his best 
day, could not possibly have played better. That is strong 
language, but not too strong for the facts. 

Of the others, I have often seen Mr. Storey play better, 
but he is always a fighter and essentially a winner. His pitching 
is deadly, and he so often follows up a good pitch with a good putt. 
He ended his year as captain with a triumph and has deserved 
well of his University. . Mr. Macintosh did very well to take 
him to the last hole, and on both days showed himself a good and 
gallant player. Mr. Nall-Cain is full of promise, but he has yet 
to show himself wholly trustworthy in a crisis. That is, perhaps, 
a hard saying, for who can always be trusted at a pinch? 
Certainly, Mr. Nall-Cain has a fine game in him and great possi- 
bilities ; ‘‘ experientia does it’’ and will no doubt do it in his 
case. There are many more players who might be mentioned, 
for even when the golf was not particularly good—and the sides 
were not great ones—the fighting was most spirited and courage- 
ous. As an unabashed partisan of Cambridge, however, I shall 
reserve my last word for Mr. Pharazyn. He had had a disastrous 
two terms of it, playing all the time thoroughly ill; he had 
lost his foursome catastrophically ; and he was three down at 
lunch in his single. Still, he maintained an almost impish 
cheerfulness and was rewarded by doing fifteen holes in fours 
and gaining, perhaps, the most popular victory of the day. 
He had thoroughly earned it. 





AMALFI 


NY who have ever visited Southern Italy can hardly have 
read without some particular emotion of the disaster 
which has just befallen Amalfi and the neighbouring 
villages along the bay of Salerno. It was only last spring 
that I boarded at Capri 

the little steamer which forms 
the main means of communica- 
tion for the cities of the Sorren- 
tine peninsula. I remember it 
was the pleasant and romantic 
sound of the very name of 
Amalfi when I first heard it 
pronounced by a young Italian 
and again every time I repeated 
it to myself, rather than the 
eulogies of Mr. Baedeker which 
induced me to pay it a visit, 
and I doubt if any reminiscence 
will remain more clearly with 
me than that  afternoon’s 
voyage under a cloudless sky 
on the deep Mediterranean blue. 
The steamer puts in at numerous 
little villages, Praiano, Positano 
and others, which have all suffer- 
ed from the cloud-burst, and at 
each a little boat comes bobbing 
out from the shore to take off 
a load of peasant women, 
their parcels and their children. 
At last one rounds a headland 
and Amalfi slides gently into 
view ; terraces of white houses, 
towers and villas stretching far 
up the hillsides. The mountains 
rise almost abruptly from the 
sea and run to a very consider- 
able height, some four thousand 
feet if I am not mistaken, 
so that there is no direct road 
over to the Bay of Naples, 
which lies to the northern 
side. They are cut, however, 
by enormous ravines, and 
Amalfi lies at the mouth of 
one of these, called the Valle 
de’ Molini from the dozens of 
little paper mills which the 
torrent turns and which afford 
a limited prosperity to the 
city. So steep and precipitous 
is this particular gorge that one 
is hardly surprised to hear that 
it has suffered heavily from 
landslides. 

The famous Hotel dei Cap- 
puccini, perched on the cliffs at 
one side of the city, was the rest 
ing place of all good tourists. 
It could boast, indeed, as superb 
a view from its terraces as any 
in the world, and I should 
say as many snapshots have 
been taken from between its 





vine-clad pergolas as ever were made of the Pyramids or Taj 
Mahal. They are, it seems, no more; and the tourists were 
lucky to escape by a ladder from their romantic lodgings. 
An altogether humbler, though in many ways no _ less 
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charming little hotel, the Albergo della Luna, (like the Cappuccini 
it was an ancient monastery converted to secular uses) is also re- 
ported to have been damaged. One can but hope that its little 
Saracenic cloisters have escaped. And what, one wonders, 
has become of other little cities near by, equally dear to many 
in this country ? Have the quiet and sequestered .pensions of 
Ravello and the shady gardens of the Palazzo Rufalo gone hurt- 
ling down the mountains? Does Scala still slumber securely 
on? And what, I wonder, is left of the great road which had 
just been constructed in and out the cliffs along from Amalfi 
to Sorrento. Like so many roads in Italy, it was a triumph of 
engineering skill, but it can hardly have survived a landslide 
such as this. One might almost think that Southern Italy is 
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doomed to be a scapecoat for the rest of Europe and, as a 
penalty for so much beauty, must bear all the most spiteful 
and vexatious moods of Nature The ruins of Pompeii are but a 
few miles away across the hills ; Etna and Stromboli are across the 
sea to the south ; and Messina no farther. Amalfi itself has had 
its share of misfortunes. Once a city of merchant princes and 
thriving pirates, in 1343, so we read, it was inundated and almost 
destroyed ; while Normans, Pisans and Spanish sacked it in 
turn throughout the centuries that followed. Since when it 
has lived on its tourists and its paper mills. It seems for the 
moment as if even these resources are to be cut off; its paper 
mills are reported to be in ruins and the tourists will have 
nowhere to lay their heads. Neb. G: 
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SUFFOLK. 
A Seat of 
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OCKFIELD HALL, which has been in the possession 

of the Blois family for nearly 240 years, stands in its 

level park at Yoxford in the well called ‘“ Garden of 

Suffolk.”” The house consists of a large rectangular 

block of buildings, the core of which was built in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, on the site of an older 
house whose origin and date are unknown. ‘This Early Jacobean 
core has been entirely enveloped by later additions. North 
of the central block projects a small wing which is by far the 
oldest part of the house now standing, and a fine but mutilated 
specimen of Tudor architecture. 

At right angles to this wing and facing the front door 
is the gate-house, perhaps the most interesting feature of 
Cockfield Hall, and one of which Suffolk, in spite of so many 
architectural gems of this date, may be justly proud. It is a 
building which shows of what the English architect was capable 
after emancipating himself from Gothic traditions and before 
he had come under the sway of Italian influence, with its Renais- 
sance spirit. 

Behind the gate-house is a large stable-yard, on one side 
of which is a building dating from the sixteenth century. Two 
Jacobean arches with stepped gables, of which the southernmost 
is a nineteenth century copy of its fellow, strike an unusual 
note. Nothing could be move peaceful on a summer’s evening 
than this grass-gtown quadrangle with its old sandy red buildings 
and tall trees. Through the park flows the little River Yox or 
Minsmere, which formerly fed the moat partially surrounding the 
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GATE-HOUSE, LOOKING FROM THE HOUSE 
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house. There are records of a manor at Yoxford in Early Norman 
days, but they do not refer to any predecessor of Cockfield 
Hall, which takes its name from the family of Cokefeud, who 
were lords of the manor and lived here in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. In 1359, at the death of Sir Richard 
de Cokefield (as the name had come to be spelt), the house was 
sold to John de Norwich, in whose family it remained till 1428. 
No part of the present house was standing at this time, but the 
site is known of the old manor, which lay a mile away. It was 
called Yoxford Hall, and had completely disappeared before 
1471, when a survey of the lands was made for Sir John 
Hopton. This document is of no little interest and was dis- 
covered in 1911 among a store of muniments in an attic of 
Cockfield Hall by Mr. Robert Parr, to whom I am indebted 
for many interesting details of its history, the result of his 
researches. 

The survey had lain there untouched since 1753, when the 
package was sealed. It mentions Cockfield. as a “‘ moated 
house with a court yard, Stews, and swinesyard,” but it does 
not describe the buildings themselves. The fate of Yoxford 
Hall is recorded in a not altogether trustworthy manuscript 
now at Hengrave Hall. This document, the authorship of 
which is uncertain, says that “ Yoxford Hall was burnt down 
to v° ground, and ’twas thought y® want of water enough at 
hand to quench it was a great occasion. Thereupon Cockfield 
Hall was built close by y® water’s side, and Yoxford Hall 
never rebuilt.” 
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Little is known about the house 
between 1428 and the date of its 
purchase by the Hoptons, which 
took place, according to Copinger, 
in 1462. Sir John Hopton was 
the eldest son of Thomas Hopton, 
natural brother of Sir Roger de 
Swillington, and eventually suc- 
ceeded to the Yoxford property, 
when the Swillingtons had died out. 

The manuscript from which we 
have already quoted vividly describes 
how the estate came to be left in 
this unusual way, although, as Mr. 
Robert Parr informs me, the names 
of the chief actors have been con- 
fused. For instance, in what 
follows, “‘ Swillington ’’ must be 
substituted for “ Sidney,” as the 
Sidneys never owned Cockfield, 
although at one time Nichol Sidney, 
son of Sir John Hopton’s third wife 
by her first husband, lived here. 
For Sir “ Arthur ” Hopton we must 
read his great-grandfather, Sir John. 

The manuscript says: “ The 
last Knt of yt family of Sidney 
entayl’d his estate to severall of yt 
family, and in ye Close put in ye 
name of a little child, a kinsman, 
then present, at ye request of his 
Lady, who (as is sd) desir’d her 
husband to put in little Hopton 
too, whose answer was, ‘ Hop long 
it shall, ere it come at him,’ but 
all ye issue male of Sidney dyed 
wthin a few years, and ye estate 
came to him, who was Sr Arthur 
Hopton.” 

Sir John was buried at Blyth- 
burgh in 1478, and the manors 
passed to his son, Sir William 
Hopton, though his mother and 
step-brother, Nichol Sidney, con- 
tinued to live at Cockfield till the 
reign of Henry VIII. It is inter- 
esting to note that this Nichol 
Sidney was the direct ancestor of 
the celebrated Sir Philip. Sir 
William was Custos of Dunwich, 
Treasurer to the King’s Household, 
and Privy Councillor of Edward IV, 
as well as Sheriff for Norfolk and 
Suffolk in the reign of Richard III. 
He married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir Roger Wentworth of Nettlestead, 
and their son was Sir George 
Hopton. ; 

The latter fought at the battle 
of Stoke, in 1487, and, after the 
engagement, was created a knight 
banneret by Henry VII. He died 
about the year 1508, when the 
manors of Blythburgh and Cock- 
field passed to his second son, Sir 
Arthur. 

It was during his life that 
Robert Cook, the painter, came to 
Cockfield. Scarcely anything is 
known of this artist, who, however, 
appears to have been a man of 
some importance, as he is described 
as ‘‘Clarenceux or 2nd King-at- 
Arms.” Horace Walpole, in his 
“‘ Anecdotes of Painting,” says that 
“Robert Cook, Clarenceux, was a 
painter in the reign of Henry VIII 
and at Cockfield Hall, in Yoxford, 
he drew the Portraits of Henry VII, 
Henry VIII, Queen Catherine, 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
Sir Anthony Wingfield, his lady, 
and 7 or 8 sons, all remaining 
there lately.” 

Most of these pictures have now 
disappeared, but at Cockfield Hall 
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there is one sometimes said to be the portrait of Lady 
Katherine Grey, but which is more probably that of Lady 
Wingfield, and may be one of the missing pictures. 

Walpole, in attempting to trace others by the same hand, 
adds that “‘ at Boughton, the seat of the duke of Montague, 
is a small piece of the family of Wingfield containing several 
figures.” 

The existence of a third picture—namely, that of Queen 
Catherine—was known to D. E. Davy, the great Suffolk anti- 
quary, who described how, in the time of Sir John Blois (fifth 
baronet), there were a number of pictures in a garret at Cockfield. 
These, ‘“‘ being an encumbrance,” were sold by auction. 
‘‘ Amongst them,” says Davy, “ was probably the picture of 
Queen Catherine Parr, later in the possession of Dawson 
Turner.’ Nothing further is known about these portraits, 
and the others have still to be unearthed. 

To return to the history of the house, Sir Arthur Hopton 
was M.P. for Dunwich, and later on “‘ Housekeeper ” of Henham 
Hall. He is known to have been present at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, in attendance upon Henry VIII, when he is 
said to have worn the helmet now in Yoxford Church. Sir 
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Arthur succeeded to the other Hopton manors, and at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries bought Blythburgh Priory 
from the King for £48 8s. 10d. He married, first, Maud, 
daughter of Sir Edward Dymock, and second, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Davy Owen of Cowdray House, Sussex, natural son 
of Owen Tudor who married Catherine of France, the widow 
of Henry V. 

Sir Arthur Hopton was the builder of nearly all the “ old ” 
part of the house now standing. We are indebted to him for 
the Tudor gate-house and, in all probability, for the north 
wing. It is most unlikely that Sir Arthur would have built 
his gateway at right angles to his house, and from this we may 
gen that he placed it facing the ancient mansion destroyed 
in 1613. 

The proportions of the gate-house are good, but a great 
part of its charm is due to the old brick of which the walls 
are constructed. The joints are wide, and it is, no doubt, 
largely owing to this that Tudor red brick is so much more 
pleasing in appearance than its modern substitute. It will 
be noticed that the bricks of this gate-house are of the old 
English pattern and a good deal smaller than those used nowa- 
days. Moreover, they are laid in the old English bond, with 
alternate courses of “heads” and “ stretchers’?: a method 
not employed in this country after the coming of William of 
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Orange and the introduction of the modern Flemish bond. 
Both fronts of the doorway, much plainer than those of East 
Barsham, Layer Marney, and most other work of this period, 
are identical. Each of the arches is protected by a moulded 
brick dripstone, and is further enriched with a square label 
above. 

The spandrels, which often provide a splendid field for 
ornament or coats of arms, are left undecorated; while the 
passage has a ceiling of plain chamfered beams of the same 
age as the rest of the structure. The plan of the gate-house 
is simple in the extreme, there being only three rooms—one 
on each side of the archway and one on the floor above. ‘Those 
on the lower storey contain small fireplaces. The ground floor 
windows, which face northward and are of the same character 
as those which light the upper storey, have been partially blocked 
up, but the mullions and bars are still visible from the outside. 
The upper room, which is now used for storing apples, was the 
porter’s living-room, but there is a tradition that it was after- 
wards used by the chaplain. It contains fairly large portions 
of its old panelling exactly similar to other fragments found in 
the north wing and in the outbuildings. The door at the top 
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of the staircase is composed of three nail-studded boards, and 
is typical of its date. The same type occurs, like the panelling, 
in other parts of the house, and can also be seen at Haddon 
Hall. The apple-room is lighted by two large mullioned 
windows of eight lights, that facing south being particularly 
well proportioned, while the window facing north is interesting 
as containing most of its original glass. The upper room is 
reached from below by a spiral staircase of wood contained in 
a rectangular projection (Figs. 1 and 2). A window on the 
south side has been walled up, though the hood-mould remains 
and is identical in style with that over the window above the 
gateway. 

The two highly decorated chimneys are very fine examples 
of moulded brickwork, and stand at the apex of stepped gables 
resting upon kneelers. The easternmost closely resembles 
that of the school-house, Tonbridge, dating from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, while the other is ornamented with 
the not uncommon zig-zag motif found at Bardwell Manor, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s, and at Hampton Court. Passing 
through the archway to the right of the gate-house we come 
to the grass-grown courtyard (Fig. 8). The culver-house in 
the centre is modern, but copied from an old example. The 
building to the right (Fig. 6) is Tudor, and was built by 
Sir Arthur Hopton at the same date as the gate-house. It 
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seems to have been designed originally for a farm building, 
but early in the ninteenth century part of it was converted 
into a stable and coach-house. All the windows face the court- 
yard and retain their dripstones, while a few their original 
mullions as well. 

There are two storeys to the building, the upper being 
reached from below by an interesting old staircase. This is 
protected, or, rather, enclosed, by beautifully panelled screens 
erected as a safeguard. It is curious that so expensive a plan 
should have been adopted in an outbuilding. Two small 
rooms at the southern end contain large undecorated Tudor 
fireplaces. Outside, the two chimneys are ornamented with 
moulded brickwork and enriched with the diamond pattern 
so much in evidence at Hampton Court. They rise from the 
apex of a stepped gable with finials at the base. In the eighteenth 
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EARLY FIFTEENTH CENTURY. ‘*COUNTRY LIFE.” 
century a small wooden clock tower was erected behind, and 
the square face of the clock attached to the base of the chimneys. 
The north wing of the house is of historical interest, for 
in it Lady Katherine Grey was for some time a prisoner. ‘This 
was in the days of Sir Owen Hopton, to whom the estate passed 
at Sir Arthur’s death in 1555. Sir Owen, who married the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Ecklingham, was Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, and the last of the Hoptons to own Cockfield 
Hall. Lady Katherine Grey, sister of Lady Jane and daughter 
of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, had secretly married Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford. Queen Elizabeth strongly objected 
to the marriage of any possible claimant to the Crown, and, 
being particularly jealous of the Greys, threw Lady Katherine 
and her husband into the Tower. Lord Hertford, however, 
was released after two years, and his grandson, known for his 
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runaway marriage with 
Lady Arabella Stuart, 
was eventually restored 
to the dukedom of 
Somerset. Lady 
Katherine was in very 
bad health at the time 
of her imprisonment, 
and it was thought that 
nothing but partial 
freedom and country 
air would save her 
life. After seventeen 
months at Gosfield 
Hall, Essex, on 
October 6th, 1567, 
Queen Elizabeth 
ordered Sir Owen 
Hopton to receive 
Lady Katherine in 
custody at Cockfield. 
‘We require you and 
your wife to keep her 
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your charge from 

Conference or sight of strangers, according to the trust we 
repose in you.” It is untrue to say that Lady Katherine 
was sent to Cockfield because it was the residence of the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. Sir Owen Hopton was a distant 
connection of her family, and, in point of fact, did not 
become Lieutenant till after Lady Katherine’s death at Cockfield 
in January, 1568. By a Royal warrant of February 6th, 1568, 
the Exchequer was ordered to pay Sir Owen £76 for the heralds’ 
expenses at ‘‘ the interment and burial of our cousin the Lady 
Katheryne lately deceased, daughter of our entirely beloved 
cousin the Lady Frances, Duchess of Suffolk.” The burial 
took place at Yoxford, but Lady Katherine’s body was after- 
wards removed to Salisbury Cathedral, where she now lies 
beside her husband. 

“] have been told,” says Robert Reyce, writing about 
1619, ““ by aged people in Yoxford, that after her death, 
a little dog she had, would never eat any more meat, 
and lay and died upon her grave.” There still remains at 
Cockfield an old panelled marriage chest which tradition asserts 
belonged to Lady Katherine. The chest is decorated with 
the arms of France and Gothic tracery of flamboyant character, 
reminiscent of much of the early sixteenth century work in 
the Musée de Cluny. It is possible, also, that Lady Katherine 
owned the painted travelling chest now in an attic. It is of 
great weight, and the convex lid is banded with bars of iron, 
while the ends are painted with a design of four-petalled flowers 
with interlacing stems. The front, below the massive lock, 
has small pictures, the subjects of which ‘are now indistinguish- 
able; but the chest appears to be of Italian workmanship. 
Mr. Robert Parr has, however, discovered a letter from Sir 
Owen Hopton, giving a list of Lady Katherine’s possessions, 
in which neither chest figures. 

Returning to the house itself, the north wing was begun, 
if not completed, by Sir Arthur Hopton, who died in 1555. 
The eastern front, constructed in old English bond, was much 
tampered with in Georgian days, when the mullioned windows 
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were removed and the present casements substituted, together 
with the light over the door. The straight Tudor hood- 
moulds remain above the three attic windows, as well as 
the toothed string-course between the storeys. The elaborate 
finials, however, do not form part of the original design, 
The back is timbered, with the top Storey overhanging. 
while the north gable has its original mullioned window 
visible from the little walled garden (Fig. 3). In the 
interior, in addition to the fragments of panelling already 
mentioned, and resembling contemporary work at Haddon 
Hall, is the old staircase of late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century date. 

Sir Owen Hopton sold Cockfield to Sir Edmund Duke, 
and in 1597 the estate was bought by Robert Brooke, alderman 
of London, descended from the same family as Brooke, Lord 
Cobham. He died in 1600 and was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Robert Brooke, Knight, who was twice married, his second 
wife being Lady Elizabeth Culpeper, sister of Lord Culpeper, 
High Treasurer to Charles 1. She was renowned for her piety, 
and in her time Cockfield was known as “‘ Bethlehem, an House 
of Bread,” for no beggar was turned away. 

Sir Robert Brooke rebuilt the central block of the house 
about 1613, and the appearance of the eastern front may be 
gathered from Henry Davy’s sketch for his ‘‘ Views of the Seats 
of Noblemen and Gentlemen in Suffolk,” published in 1827. 
In this sketch there are only two storeys below the roof, in which 
are three dormer windows. Plain brick pilasters rise between 
the lower windows, supporting a boldly projecting cornice ; 
and in the centre of the facade is the small Georgian porch 
built by Sir John Blois, fifth baronet, about 1770, when 
the house was covered with stucco, removed many years 
afterwards. 

Sir Robert Brooke died in 1646, and his eldest son, while 
in France attempting to prove that the Fire of London had been 
the result of a Papist plot, was drowned in the Rhone in 1669. 
His younger brother, John, also died, and the manor went 
to their sister Martha, 
who married Charles 
Blois of Grundis- 
burgh Hall, Suffolk. 
He was the son of 
Sir William Blois, 
Knight, and was 
created a baronet in 
1686, when he came 
to live at Cockfield 
Hall, now inthe 
possession of his de- 
scendant, the ninth 
baronet. 

The Blois family 
had resided at Grun- 
disburgh since 1555, 
before which they lived 
at Norton, in the same 
county, which had 
been their seat for 
158 years. ‘They trace 
their descent from 
Theobald the Great, 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Comte de Blois, 
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younger brother of King Stephen, and whose daughter Alice 
married Louis VII of France in 1160. 

Ernald le Bloy was one of Aubrey de Vere’s knights in 
the time of Henry II, and the family is found in Essex in 1334, 
when Adam Blois was sheriff. 
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“Close by ye water’s side, a mote about it, and many 
ponds, wt fair meadowing, and a little river hard by.” So 
did the Jacobean chronicler describe Cockfield Hall, and so 
it remains to this day, little changed, the treasured possession 
of an ancient family. F. B. BEvaN. 





THE MODERN DAHLIA 


ITS HISTORY AND USES. 


By JosEPH CHEAL. 


HE dahlia for many years after its introduction from 

Mexico, in 1789, retained the single form of flower, but 

eventually began to show a tendency to produce semi- 

double flowers. From these, in a few years of careful 

cultivation and selection, flowers were obtained of a 
double and globular form, known as the show dahlia. This for 
a long period had a great popularity as an exhibition flower, and 
exceedingly keen were the growers of that day—from about 
1850-80—in producing perfect specimens; but the interest 
was not very widespread, as such plants did not afford much 
pleasure in the garden, and the dahlia rapidly declined in favour 
until a break was made, and other types raised from the single 
forms originally introduced. A class of much improved Singles 
was produced, with a neat, compact flower with broader florets 
closely set, and recurving at the ends, thus forming a close, even 
flower; and soon remarkable developments of colour appeared. 
These light flowers soon be- 
came popular, and were a 
welcome change from the stiff 
show varieties. The class of 
very small doubles, however, 
known as pompons, became 
popular, as they had _ par- 
ticularly neat globular little 
flowers, which were very 
effective both in the garden 
and when cut. 

The next step in the 
development was the cactus 
form. This originated from 
a startling variety raised in 
Mexico and named Jaurezii, 
after the President of the 
Republic. Its colour was 
brilliant scarlet, and its florets 
loose and twisted. From 
this, by cross fertilisation, a 
new class, the cactus, was 
quickly evolved, of many 
beautiful and delicate colours; 
these quickly became popular 
and were largely grown. One 
fault, however, soon caused 
disappointment—the flowers 
showed a habit of hiding 
their heads among the foliage, 
and, though very beautiful 
when cut and well supported 
on the exhibition table, they 
were disappointing as garden 
flowers. Realising this defect, 
however, raisers are now 
rapidly producing plants with 
longer and stiffer stems and 
more erect habits. 

The popular taste, having 
now left the more formal 
flower, turned to the lighter 
and more decorative forms. 
The Decorative was a step 
from the show form 
and, though still somewhat 
globular in shape, the florets are more open and more loosely 
set, and more pointed at the tips. These are showy in the 
garden and good for cutting. As in all other classes of the 
dahlia, an effort has been made to produce plants of a much 
smaller type, and the Dwarf Decoratives or Camellia types have 
rapidly become popular, as they can be grown in small gardens 
and beds, and only require quite small stakes. 

The Pzony-flowered class was another most decided break 
from the more formal classes, and the flowers were very large, 
with loose and somewhat twisted florets with an open centre. 
The plants were mostly tall, the flowers carried on long, stiff 
stems, and this class thus proved useful both for large beds or 
borders, and also for decoration of churches and halls. In this 
class we have been gradually reducing the heights and sizes of 
flowers so that now there are some very charming little varieties, 
which produce masses of blooms of beautiful colours, so that 
the class has been termed ‘“‘ Charm Dahlia.” 





THE COLLARETTE DAHLIA BONFIRE, ORANGE SCARLET IN COLOUR. 


A rather startling innovation was made by the introduction 
of the Collarette, a type of broad-petalled single, but with an 
inner collar or frill of florets round the centre. A great variety 
of colour is now produced, with collars of a striking contrast 
to the outer florets. These plants are useful both for the garden 
and for cutting purposes. 

The most notable recent introduction has been the Star 
dahlia, which produces flowers somewhat small in size, with 
a double or treble row of florets, usually somewhat pointed, and 
forming a shallow cup. The flowers are borne on a particularly 
long wiry stem quite clear of the foliage. This habit renders 
them exceedingly decorative in the garden and for cutting 
purposes, there is no other class of dahlia to excel them. 

The dwarf forms of dahlias recently introduced have wrought 
almost a revolution in the plant’s culture. The first of these 
was the Tom Thumb, or Mignon, as they are now called. These 
are singles reduced to 18ins. 
in height and are most flori- 
ferous and exceedingly useful 
for bedding or for edgings. 
The Small Decoratives were 
the next to appear, and are 
now called camellia-flowered, 
of smal], compact habit and 
free - flowering. The most 
recent is the small Peony, or 
Charm, the name _ rightly 
describing the class. These, 
again, are most useful for the 
garden and the house. There 
are also a few varieties of 
another dwarf class, the 
anemone-flowered. 

With such a selection of 
the various classes of dahlias 
it will be seen how greatly 
the usefulness of the plant 
has been extended, and how 
it finds a place in small as 
well as large gardens. Objec- 
tions are often made that 
they do not last long in bloom 
and are soon cut off by frost, 
but it is now claimed that 
they make a display as long 
as any summer flowers, for 
three months or more, and 
there certainly is nothing to 
touch them for  brilliancy 
and profusion of colour and 
bloom. Attention is also 
being paid to the produc- 
tion of earlier - flowering 
varieties, and in any case 
plants can be brought for- 
ward in larger pots in cold 
frames ready for planting 
out as early as it is safe to 
do so, and will continue in full 
flower until autumn frosts, 
provided the old flowers are 
cut off before they run to seed. 

Superintendents of public parks have not been slow to take 
advantage of the dahlia’s value with the recent improvements, 
and you have only to see the displays made in Hyde Park, 
Regent’s Park, Woolwich, Victoria and Bermondsey Parks, etc., to 
realise their value. The grand display, particularly in Hyde 
Park, created quite a sensation last year. 

For town gardens they have many advantages, not only 
as regards the compactness of the plants of the modern types, 
but from the fact that they so quickly and constantly produce 
fresh flowers and do not become so discoloured from smoke. 
One precaution, however, is most necessary, that is to pick off 
all flower heads as soon as they drop their florets, and they should 
be looked over in this respect at least once a week. A concise list 
of some of the best varieties in each section may help intending 
planters to select those most likely to suit their purpose. 

Star Dahlias—Crawley Star, the first of the type, a lovely 
pink; Coral Star, coral red; Crimson Star, deep crimson ; 
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Horley Star, yellow and carmine ; Mauve Star, pale mauve with 
lovely shading; Primrose Star, pale yellow; Surrey Star, 
tangerine orange suffused with coppery rose; White Star, 
purest white, with orange centre; Hindhead Star novelty), 
buff tipped with pink, 

Large Pa@ony.—Aphrodite, pure white; Dream, salmon ; 
Luna, rich yellow; Lady Greer, pink, shading to rose; Lady 
Denman, scarlet, flushed yellow; Toreador, crimson scarlet ; 
Mrs. Elliott Palmer, apricot, shaded amber; Lady Hall, rose 
pink, suffused with silver. 

Singles.—Beacon, rich yellow; Frank Galsworthy, crimson, 
shading to salmon rose; Lady Bountiful, deep pink; Leon, 
vivid scarlet; Miss Willmott, deep velvety scarlet, tipped buff ; 
Madam Sze, bright orange red, with yellow ring ; Union Jack, 
crimson with white bar ; Stromboli, deep maroon, tipped white. 

Small Peony or Charm.—Hector, brilliant rosy crimson ; 
Leonie Cobb, soft pink; Nora Bell, scarlet flame, vellow base ; 
Our Annie, shrimp pink with yellow base ; Sunrise, rosy bronze, 
suffused with gold; Lucifer, scarlet; Rosie, deep rose pink ; 
Nutfield Priory (novelty), copper orange, yellow ring at base ; 
Charmer (novelty), orange, shaded salmon with rosy tips ; 
Peach (novelty), rose, edged carmine. 

Collarette—Admiral, deep maroon, white collar; Bonfire, 
orange scarlet ; Colleen, white, suffused with rose; Mrs. O. M. 
Courage, deep carmine shading to white ; Primrose Queen, pale 
yellow; Scarlet Queen, brilliant scarlet, with yellow collar ; 
Ustane, salmon scarlet, with yellow collar; Mrs. Carr, brick 
red, with yellow collar. 





ONE OF THE STAR SERIES. MAUVE STAR WITH LOVELY SHADING. 


AGRICULTU 


DRY FEEDING. 


HERE is still a great deal of controversy on the subject of 

dry feeding as opposed to the system of feeding “slop” or 

gruel ; and, as the former system has attained prominence only 

in recent years, there is need for it to be more thoroughly 
tested under widely different conditions before it can be definitely 
decided if the dry feeding method possesses such advantages as 
to warrant its general adoption in preference to the old method 
of feeding “ slop”’ or gruel. There is undoubtedly a_ strong 
tendency among breeders to adopt, within certain limits, the dry 
method, and this would seem to prove that the method has much 
to recommend it. Much stress has been laid on the labour-saving 
aspect of the method, and, although undoubtedly there is a saving 
in labour, this is not the chief point to be considered ; the main thing 
is whether the method shows the best results. I am convinced that, 
Properly conducted, the system does possess undoubted advantages 
over the old method, more particularly in regard to younger animals. 
In the case of breeding sows at grass, I am yet to be convinced of the 
efficacy of the system, for this reason : if the sows are allowed to help 
themselves ad lib. from the dry feeder, they will consume more than 
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A TYPICAL POMPON DAHLIA. 


Large Decorative-—Brentwood, Yellow, very free; H. C. 
Drusselthuys, silvery pink; Lady Seely, rich coppery orange ; 
King Harold, dark mahogany red ; Mrs. Sturdy, yellow shading 
to amber; The Prince, glowing crimson; White Cloud, pure 
white; Arthur Hutton (novelty), terra-cotta suffused with 
silvery buff, fine close habit. 

Small Decorative or Camellia Flowered.—Crimson Flag, fiery 
crimson, very full; Lowfield White, brilliant white ; Miss Irish, 
deep rose; Dobbie’s Bedder, creamy yellow; Reginald Cory, 
brilliant crimson, tipped white ; The Maid, white. 

Mignon.—Coltness Gem, crimson scarlet; Janet, bright 
orange ; Kathleen, deep apricot ; Mincio, bright scarlet ; Pem- 
broke, yellow ; Regent, brilliant crimson. 

Cactus.—Edgar Jackson, coral red; Guardian, glowing 
crimson; Mrs. C. Foster, rose pink, shaded ; Mary Purrier, rich 
crimson; Mrs. Landale, yellow, edged rose; Mrs. Douglas 
Flemming, white; Royal Sussex, glowing red, shaded orange ; 
Mrs. Lowes, rich clear yellow. 

Pompons.—Bacchus, crimson scarlet; Glow, rich coral ; 
Girlie, pinkish mauve; Ideal, yellow; Madeline, primrose, 
edged purple; White Aster, small white; Clyro (novelty), 
silvery pink. 

Show and Fancy.—Doreen, silvery pink; Diadem, deep 
crimson ; John Walker, white; Mrs. Saunders, yellow, tipped 
white ; Peacock, maroon, tipped white. 

Parisian Singles.—Bishop Crossley, crimson scarlet ; Crawley 
Beauty, deep maroon, edged scarlet; Jocelyn, white, edged 
violet ; Suse, bright crimson; Mrs. L. Messel (novelty), coppery 
satin, suffused rose pink ; Mrs. Bigg (novelty), salmon buff. 





RAL NOTES 


is necessary to maintain themselves ; and if, to prevent this, only a 
sufficient quantity of food to provide a maintenance ration be placed 
in the feeder at stated times, there is very little save in labour. In the 
case of young pigs, however, when the object is to grow them at the quick- 
est possible rate, the dry method has everything in its favour. When 
eating dry food the pigs use and develop their digestive powers and 
create their own juices and saliva, and so are less liable to indigestion 
and stomach troubles. When young pigs are fed two or three times 
a day on slop food they have a tendency to gulp their food very quickly, 
and when full up will, in most cases, lie down ; whereas, when on dry 
food, they help themselves from the dry feeder whenever they feel 
inclined and so take their food in a more contented manner, with the 
result that they are better able to digest it. Another great advantage is 
that the pigs will, under the dry system, only drink just the amount of 
water they require, whereas in wet feeding they are often given much 
more water than they actually need, and this has a detrimental effect 
on the pigs, especially in cold weather. Little pigs will usually begin 
to pick up food when about three or four weeks old, and it is a very good 
plan to allow them access to shallow troughs in which is placed a well 
balanced ration—this prevents them licking portions of (possibly) 
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stale food from the sow’s trough, assists them in their development 
and relieves to some extent the strain on the suckling sow. If this 
method is adopted, the pigs will readily take to dry food when weaned, 
and if placed in a grass run with dry feeders containing a balanced 
ration and a supply of clean water (the latter placed at some distance 
from the dry feeders to ensure that the pigs obtain the necessary exer- 
cise), they will be found to develop extraordinarily well. No definite 
rule can be laid down as to the quantity of food to be allowed—this 
must be left to the discretion of the owner, who will arrange for the 
supply to be regulated from the dry feeder according to the age and 
requirements of the animals. From observation, I have found that 
the best results were obtained if the animals were allowed to remain 
on dry feeders up till the age of about twelve months—that is, some 
short period before they are due to farrow. I have no doubt that 
many breeders would advocate dry feeders for all ages, but I do not, 
for the reason mentioned earlier in this note. My experience of dry 
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feeders has been limited to their use in connection with animals intended 
for breeding purposes only, and therefore you will appreciate that I 
am not in a position to state whether dry feeding would be advantageous 
in the case of animals intended for fattening; but I know of one case 
where animals intended for conversion into bacon were left on dry 
feeders until within one month of slaughter, and then brought in to 
finish off on wet food, and this gave very satisfactory results. 

There are very many varieties of dry feeders on the market now, 
and all have certain claims to recognition. 

The question of dry feeding is one to which a great deal of space 
could be devoted ; but as it is a very controversial subject I feel that if 
I wrote a detailed article, there would, no doubt, be much criticism on it. 
So for the present, I confine myself to giving an outline of my views on 
the subject and I trust that this may prove of interest to those of your 
readers who are considering the use of dry-feeders—J. M. McCarruy. 

Secretary to the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 





THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW AQUARIUM 


By F. MartTINn 


HE opening to-day of the new aquarium in the Gardens 

at Regent’s Park will mark the greatest enterprise under- 

taken by the Zoological Society of London in its almost 

century-old existence. From its inception, the Society 

has unceasingly devoted all its energy and funds to 
the dual task of the advancement of the study of zoology, 
and by the exhibition of its wonderful collections of living 
animals, drawn from all parts of the world, to awaken and stimu- 
late public interest in the study of natural history. That the 
effort has been crowned by success is amply proved by the ever- 
growing crowds which throng the gardens, and by the very 
marked increase in interest on the part of the general public in 
nature study and animal life. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
the Society should have decided to crown the first century of 
its history by the construction of this spacious and thoroughly 
modern aquarium. 

To us, as an island people, the teeming life of the sea should 
have a special appeal, for our great fisheries give employment 
to many thousand sturdy fisherfolk, who, in fair weather or in 
foul, go forth from the harbours all round our coasts to gather 
in that harvest of the deep which is such an important and valuable 
source of food. The new aquarium at Regent’s Park will make 
it possible for the visitor to see not only the more curious deep 
sea fishes, but also those more familiar forms generally dis- 
played on the fishmongers’ slab, actually alive and swimming about 
in tanks that have been constructed to represent the natural 
conditions existing on the floor of the sea. 

The new aquarium has been constructed under the Mappin 
Terraces, and is a crescentic gallery nearly 450ft. long with 
tanks on each side, those on the outer side of the crescent being 
lighted by daylight, or on dull, dark days by electric light, 
while the tanks on the inner side of the curve are illuminated 
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entirely by electric light, the glass bulbs being specially tinted so 
as to give a daylight effect. ‘The aquarium is divided into 
three sections, namely, a fresh-water hall fitted with twenty-five 
tanks ranging in length from 3oft. to 6ft.; a sea-water hall 
containing seventeen tanks, the largest two measuring over 3oft. 
in length; and a section devoted to tropical fishes, containing 
forty small tanks. Everything has been designed to display the 
inhabitants of the tanks to the best advantage. The walls, 
columns and ceilings of the halls are enamelled in shining black, 
and the floors paved with dark rubber, so that there is nothing 
to distract the eye from the tanks. There are pendent electric 
lights which can be switched on if necessary, but the general 
illumination comes only through the windows of the tanks ; and, 
as each window is set back in a deeply shelving recess of dark 
green composition, the general effect is that of a picture gallery, 
with a single line of brilliantly illuminated pictures on its dark 
curved walls. 

Each tank has an appropriate background of natural rock, 
formed either of sandstone, grey or red granite, slate or lime- 
stone, so arranged that each represents a distinct scene of sub- 
merged beaches, ledges, shelving rocks, miniature caves or 
strewn boulders, and sandy slopes. The rocks used in the 
construction of these backgrounds were obtained from the 
Devon, Cornish, Yorkshire and Northumberland coasts. 

Behind the public parts of the aquarium there is a very 
carefully planned and complex mechanism constructed specially 
to provide and maintain suitable conditions for the healthy life 
of the inhabitants of the tanks. This is a most important 
matter, particularly in dealing with marine animals which are 
peculiarly sensitive to rise of temperature and variation in 
density of the water. By means of a special hot-water circulatory 
system controlled by thermostats, the temperature of the water in 
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SUNFISH. 


an even supply of oxygen is main- 
tained ; additional aeration being ob- 
tained by the inflowing jets of water, 
which are arranged so as to force bubbles 
of air below the surface. 

Water is kept in constant circula- 
tion through the tanks, the overflow 
passing by gravity first to a series of 
filter beds where impurities are removed, 
and then into the deep-level reservoirs 
placed beneath the floor of the aquarium, 
and holding respectively 60,000 gallons 
of fresh water and 120,000 gallons of 
sea water. From these deep reservoirs 
the water is then pumped to the high- 
level cisterns under the hills of the 
Mappin Terraces, from which it is 
delivered by gravity to the service tanks. 

The supply of sea water was obtained 
from the Atlantic, between the mouth of 
the Channel and the Bay of Biscay, being 
first brought to the London Docks in 
the ballast tanks of steamers belonging 
to the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. It was then transferred to barges, 
which were brought up to where 
the Regent’s Canal runs alongside the 
Society’s Gardens, and from that point 


pumped though a hose, 65o0ft. in length, into the aquarium 
reservoir. It is expected that the 120,000 gallons so obtained 
will, by the system of aeration and thorough filtration employed, 
last for several years, as it should only be necessary from time 





BUTTERFLY GURNARD. 
The fins in shape and colour resemble the wings of some gorgeous tropical butterfly. to be made. 


the tanks containing tropical fishes is kept at its proper optimum ; 
while air, warmed in winter and cooled by sprays in summer, 
circulates through conduits all over the building. By means of 
an electric compressor, air is pumped into all the tanks, so that 
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BREAM. 





to time to add a certain amount of fresh water to make up for 
evaporation. By means of specific gravity bulbs the density of 
the sea water in the tanks is recorded, so that it will be seen 
at once when the addition of fresh water is required. This is 





A SPECKLED BEAUTY. 


very important, as some marine creatures are quite as sensitive 
to change of salinity as they are to change of temperature. 

At the back of the tanks, and above them, are wide and well 
lighted service passages from which the feeding and cleaning can 
be carried out, and here are placed the 
electric lights by which the daylight 
tanks can be illuminated during the 
dull, dark days of late autumn and winter, 
and the other tanks perpetually lighted 
up. In addition, there is a well equipped 
laboratory, where investigations of a 
zoological and economic character will 
be carried out. 

All this wonderful equipment of 
building, tanks and mechanism, to say 
nothing of the collection of animals, 
marine and fresh-water, represents not 
only much thought and labour, but the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of 
money ; in fact, the total cost of erec- 
tion, equipment and stocking has come 
to nearly £54,000, and has been met 
partly by realisation of the Society’s 
freehold property, and partly by a loan 
guaranteed by the President, the Duke 
of Bedford, and the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany. ‘To meet the heavy cost of main- 
tenance and a sinking fund for the debt, 
it has been decided by the council 
that a charge for admission to the 
aquarium, in addition to the payment 
for entrance to the Gardens, will have 
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A GROUP OF FLOWER-LIKE SEA ANEMONES. 


The difficulties of stocking the marine aquaria with healthy 
creatures have been successfully overcome by specially designed 
travelling tanks which aerate mechanically, forcing continuously 
a stream of minute air bubbles into the water during the whole 
journey. By this means it has been possible to transport large 
dogfish, rays, turbot, plaice, wrasse and whiting from Plymouth, 
Lowestoft and Brighton. Similar tanks have been used for the 
transport of fresh-water fishes, with the result that trout, young 
salmon and charr, all notoriously sensitive to lack of oxygen in 
the water, have arrived at the aquarium full of vigour despite a 
long journey and the jolting of train and car. All the way from 
the United States have come some examples of the remarkably 
elongated garfish, which have been presented by the New York 
Aquarium, while in a neighbouring tank are some magnificent pike. 

Coloured portraits and descriptive labels will help the 
visitor to recognise and learn something about the most interesting 
features of the exhibits, and there can be no doubt that the 
aquarium will become a centre of attraction, both popular and 
educational, and should do much to arouse public interest in 
the animals of the deep, and thereby help to draw attention to our 
great fisheries. Up to the present, marine biological investiga- 
tion in this country has been carried out under great difficulties, 
owing to lack of funds and public indifference : the latter due 
to the average citizen having no chance of seeing living examples 
of the many and varied forms of life that swarm in the sea 
displayed in such a manner as to attract his attention. The 
interest once aroused, questions will be asked, and, if properly 
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SNAKE-LOCK ANEMONES. 


answered, the layman will soon begin to realise how important 
the study of marine zoology is to the successful solution of many 
problems of commercial fishery. 

It is impossible to give a detailed description here of the 
many interesting creatures already inhabiting the tanks. There 
is no doubt that the children will be delighted to watch the 
great rays swimming so easily and gracefully along, and ever and 
anon coming to the front of the tank, where a glimpse of the 
white under-surface and large mouth, that looks so like a laughing 
face, may be caught. The beautiful delicately tinted anemones, 
so flower-like, yet so voracious, and the queer hermit-crabs 
scrambling over the rocks and often fighting for possession of 
a larger whelk shell in which to safely house their fat, sausage- 
shaped bodies will amuse and delight ; while the agility of the 
starfishes in climbing and turning over will surprise those who 
have only previously known these interesting creatures by 
sickly, half-dead specimens left stranded on the seashore by 
the receding tide. The octopus will be another object of interest, 
both on account of its strange appearance and swift darting 
movements ; while, at rest, there is a constant change of colour 
plaving over the animal’s body and sucker-clad limbs. The 
graceful movements of the lobster and crawfish, with their long 
sweeping antennz, as they climb over the rocks and retreat under 
shadowy ledges, present a most curious and fascinating picture 
of marine life; while in the tropical tanks are to be seen fish 
not only strange of form, but exquisite in the rainbow tinting 
of their scale-clad bodies. 





AS THE RAY SWIMS UPWARDS THE UNDERSURFACE COMES INTO VIEW AND THE GREAT MOUTH AND GILL OPENINGS 
GIVE THE APPEARANCE OF A LAUGHING FACE. 
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A MAN 


Anatole France, by James Lewis May. (John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, 15s. net.) 

NATOLE FRANCE in his old age is known nearly 
as well in this country as in his own, thanks to the 
increasing number of those who are able to read him 
in the original and also to the many excellent trans!a- 
tions into English that have been’ made of his works, 

especially those issued by John Lane. It is very natural that 
there should be much curiosity about this distinguished writer, 
whose appeal is as wide as that of the early classics. Mr. May 
is well qualified to tell the story of his life. He has had the 
privilege of a long acquaintanceship with the author, and also 
the opportunity of ascertaining how far the facts given in the 
four autobiographical novels are to be accepted as strictly 
historical and where they have served as hints for his quick 
imagination. This has enabled Mr. May to trace the growth 
of his subject’s literary genius. Nearly everyone was under the 
belief that his name was only a nom de plume, but “le pére 
France,” his father, when he plied his trade as a bookseller, 
though christened Frangois Noél Thibault, followed an Anjou 
custom in choosing to be known by an abbreviation of his 
Christian name. Anatole followed his father’s example. In 
these days everyone looks out for some hereditary explanation 
of a man’s character, and a good deal of what we find in 
Anatole France had its roots in the old bookseller, one of 
the few who pursued that trade far more from a love of the 
old tomes he bought and sold than for any pecuniary reward. 
Father and son differed in many respects, but agreed per- 
fectly in their disregard of money. The sire was of peasant 
origin, and transmitted some, at least, of the peasant’s charac- 
teristics to his son. It would not be difficult or fantastic 
to draw a comparison between the great French prose writer 
and the author of the best Scottish songs. One would find 
it finely exemplified, in the lucidity and perfect shape of 
the poems of the one and the essays of the other. Madame 
Ackerman is a cousin not so far removed from Tam o’ Shanter 
as to lose the family resemblance. In the songs, clear as a 
pearl, round as a berry, there will be found the completeness 
which characterises those delightful short appreciations into 
which Anatole France infused all kinds of wayward fantasy 
and sympathetic understanding of the oddest characters. We 
are told by Mr. May that he loves short stories best, and we 
could well deduce that from his brief essays. In his writing 
he seems to wear, usually, a mildly ironic air touched with 
humour ; but there have been moments when he gave full vent to 
sentiment in the French fashion as distinguished from that of the 
more reticent Englishman. ‘The best example is to be found in 
the story of his famous encounter with George Bernard Shaw. 
It occurred at the reception by the Fabian Society at the Suffolk 
Galleries. Anatole France began his speech with a phrase 
that must have delighted Mr. Bernard Shaw, who was Chairman. 
After his opening, ‘‘ Mesdames et Messieurs,” he turned with 
a bow and a smile to Bernard Shaw and said, “ et le Moliére 
d’Angleterre!”’ That in itself was a good specimen of French 
cleverness, but at the end he showed a still more pronounced 
feature of his countrymen. 

Advancing with outstretched hands towards “‘ the Moliére of England,”’ 
he flung his arms about his neck and imprinted a kiss upon each of 
his blushing cheeks. If a thunderbolt had crashed upon the stage 
it could not have created greater wonderment among the serried ranks 
of Fabians than did the scarcely audible impact of this unprecedented 
osculation. Mr. Shaw—the insouciant, the imperturbable Mr. Shaw— 
visibly wilted, but only for a second. Recovering himself instantly, 
he dauntlessly and gracefully returned the salute, amid the tempestuous 
plaudits of the throng. 


No wonder that the biographer, after recounting the story, 
goes off into a reference to remarkable embraces in history, 
the most striking of those he recalls being that of Penelope 
embracing Ulysses returned from his wanderings. 

The book is divided into the strictly biographical part, and 
called ‘‘ The Man,” and the more critical portion, called “‘ His 
Work.” In the latter the most interesting chapter is that 
designated ‘‘ The Stylist.”” One wonders whether M. Anatole 
France would like to have this description applied to him. 
The word “ stylist” is an indifferent sort of vocable at the 
best. It reminds one of something, half slang, made for the 
use of the amateur rather than the expert. It is about the 
last epithet that should be applied to Anatole France. It is 
true that he is master of a style that has few equals and no 

-perior in French literature, but the word “ stylist ” suggests 
ae who hunts language for style, and who, therefore, is not free 
rom affectation, an odious fault in a writer. He is a scholar 
ind he loved words from the moment when he began to 
con the volumes in his father’s shop. Mr. May seems scarcely 
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WORK 


to recognise that the style of Anatole France does not come 
from any search for it. What he does seek for is a full expression 
of what is in his mind, and full expression means with him 
sound that helps to convey the sense and delicacy of choice 
that makes for accuracy. ‘Take, for example, his criticism of 
the following lines from La Fontaine : 
. . . O belles, évitez 
Le fond des bois et leur vaste silence. 
His note, as quoted and translated by Mr. May, is as follows : 


The epithet vaste applied to silence makes it solemn. Herein 
lies the whole beauty of this line, which echoes the per vasta silentia 
of Lucan. Put profond in place of vaste, and the line is hopelessly 
spoilt. An analogous example, from Racine, will help to make this 
plain. Phédre has taken poison: she says, as she expires : 


“Le fer auroit déja tranché ma destinée 
Mais je laissois gémir la vertu soupgonnée. 
J’ay voulu, devant vous exposant mes remords, 
Par un chemin plus lent descendre chez les morts.”’ 
The last line has obvious beauty ; we have but to change two letters 
to make it mediocre ; put— 

““Par un chemin plus long descendre chez les morts 
and the charm has vanished. The whole charm came from the word 
lent (slow), which gave the path of the dead a kind of mysterious life, 
indefinable, profound. Great beauty in poetry (and we may add in 
prose) may be at the same time beauty of the most delicate. 

This is excellent criticism, and it will be noticed that it is 
exclusively concerned with the proper word needed to make 
the reader understand every shade of meaning that the poet had 
wanted to express. It is criticism that we should expect from 
one who re-wrote, interlined and changed his manuscript 
in a thousand different ways before he considered it fit for 
printing. 

Mr. May has gone about this part of his work in the wrong 
way. It is not too much to say that to think about style is to 
ruin it. The thing of importance is the contents of the mind. 
Anatole France seldom writes anything in one key; he has 
at his command notes of pathos, notes of irony, notes of serious- 
ness and notes charged with phantasy. He sits down to com- 
position, his mind flooded with light from these various sources, 
and his style varies as it should vary with the varying angle at 
which it strikes his mind. He is working to the full extent of 
his capacity, trying to make definite what has at first come into 
his mentality doubtful and hazy. He has, therefore, to choose 
his words with the utmost care so that they may as far as 
possible convey its full meaning with the nuances that play 
upon his mind as cloudlets pursuing one another over a blue 
sea play on the waters till they yield innumerable variations 
of their colour. Fa et 


CABECA DE VACA AND THE REST. 
MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S narration of the conquest 
of the River Plate is a moving one. After a youth of adventure and 


” 


. travel and the writing of brilliant sketches, he seems to have settled 


down to historical research among the annals of the Conquistadores. 
This new work, which follows upon “‘ The Conquest of New Granada,” 
shows the author in a more responsible vein, writing something, perhaps, 
more enduring than his sketches and stories. It is a book to put beside 
your Bancroft and your Prescott, and withal it is more modern, more shot 
through with ideas of to-day than these. It is a heroic chronicle. 
Cunninghame Graham admires the Spaniards. The caustic wit he 
employs upon his “ brither Scots’ seldom comes into play when he 
is writing of Spain. The realist and cynic of his own country becomes 
a romantic in the country of his adoption. As little as possible is said 
of the ugly side of the conquest of the Argentine and Paraguay. Not 
that the brutalities of it can escape the mind, but there is no effort 
to fire the imagination of the reader by depicting graphically the horrors 
of the ravage of the Indian tribes. With that proviso one may say 
Mr. Graham has made a remarkably fine study. The book mainly 
concerns a Spanish hero of whom up till now we have heard too little— 
Alvar Nujiez Cabeca de Vaga, a humane gentleman of Spain, far in 
advance of his times. The secondary story of the more brutal Basque, 
Domingo de Irala, serves merely as a foil for the other more remarkable 
character. Americans associate De Vaga chiefly with his extraordinary 
adventure in Florida. The romance of De Vaga’s life is no doubt 
to be found in his naked wanderings among the Seminoles and other 
tribes, where, as medicine man employing the mysterious sign of the 
Cross to cure all ills, he almost attained divinity and was hailed as a 
** Child of the Sun.”’ But the crown and martyrdom of his life is in 
his expeditions up the Rio de la Plata. The book opens with the dis- 
covery of the estuary of the river, fresh yellow water flowing far out 
to sea, and the establishment of Buenos Aires, named for its good air 
after the foulness of life on shipboard. The Spaniards see the Pampas 
for the first time, vividly and affectionately described by Cunninghame 
Graham, who evidently knows more of what he writes than could be 
realised among the tomes of Bloomsbury or of Seville. They move 
and live under his pen—he rides his horse into them as he describes 
them. So, the Argentine as it was then! Don Pedro de Mendoza 
took out a hundred horses and a hundred mares. They grew thin 
and spiritless on shipboard ; they were butchered by the Indians in 
battle. Their numbers were apparently reduced at last to five horses 
and seven mares abandoned by this Don Pedro. And from them 
there bred a myriad. Horseless then, it is to-day supremely the land 
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of horses. And the Indian tribes, who feared them as if they were 
monsters, soon took to them and rode them as if they had remembered 
some long-forgotten mystery of their race. In a century or so they 
began to live with and upon horses almost as much as the original 
Huns in Asia. The River of Plate brought the Conquistadores little 
silver. It was inaptly named. The silver ornaments which they saw 
came from the other side of the mountains—Peru. Expedition after 
expedition came to grief and, save for female slaves, had little to show 
vf spoil. The original colonists and conquerors of Paraguay lived a 
hard, adventurous, poverty-stricken life. The spoils of Cortes or 
Pizarro were not found there; but, instead, endless quarrels and strifes. 
They consolidated Asuncion, a thousand miles inland, before they 
had made good their port, Buenos Aires, at the mouth of the river. 
They were preyed upon by innumerable tigers and beleaguered by 
ever hostile tribes. The Indians fought them with flaming arrows 
and, upon occasion, burned them out ofcamp. Certainly, more Spaniards 
fell in this unprofitable conquest than in the campaigns of Cortes in 
Mexico—and there was no Montesuma to defeat, no golden capital 
to sack. To this quarter of the New World the Emperor of Spain 
sent Cabeca de Vaca (Head-of-a-Cow), an educated, polished, experi- 
enced soldier who had already wrought his own personal fame in 
Florida. He had learned to like the Indians and had grasped that more 
was to be gained by their co-operation than by their destruction. He 
was, in fact, too wise for his time. The unjust, the cruel, the material- 
istic among his followers hated him and{ eventually wrought 
his ruin. But during his three years on the river his pacific policy 
showed clearly that, though it did not suit the other Spaniards, it was 
the best for the Indians and for the country as a whole. Irala, who 
succeeded him, was a “ scourge of God,” and the scourge came back 
on him and those who followed after. ‘The new countries discovered 
were, of course, of enormous wealth potentially—agriculturally. They 
were not countries to loot, but to colonise. One could never deduce 
the modern Argentine Republic from these desperate and sanguinary 
beginnings. But mankind has learned. The Spaniards have been 
reinforced in a task for which they had not much capacity. The 
Italians and the Germans are now vigorous elements of society ; one- 
fourth of the population is Italian. The country, however, is more 
romantic than modern business, and the pampas means more than 
Argentine canned beef. Cunninghame Graham has always believed this, 
and that is why “‘ he of Menteith ”’ is proud upon occasion to be mistaken 
for a Spanish grandee. In one of his characteristic prefaces he once 
wrote: ‘‘ No one with a spark of humour could in cold blood describe 
his proper ‘ Life and Miracles’ in set biography.” Nevertheless, in 
“The Conquest of the River Plate” (Heinemann) and his other 
studies of Latin America he certainly reveals himself, his personality 
and faith, over and beyond the people and the countries he describes. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


Songs of Many Days, by Nina Salaman. (Elkin Mathews, 1923, 


s. 
THIS sia distinguished volume of verse ends with lines called 
““A Psalm in the Silence,” originally written by Mrs. Salaman in 
Hebrew. They begin thus : : : 
“‘ My God Thou art exceeding silent unto me, 

Thou has set Thy glory in silence. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 

Because I have called and Thou answerest not, 

I have cried, and Thou sayest not, ‘I am here’; 

But Thou grantest me to trust in Thee, 

To perceive in the darkness Thy Presence.” : 
Throughout, these lines are a beautifully sincere expression of deep 
personal religious feeling, yet at the same time the reader is aware, 
although through the medium of translation, that they are devotional 
poetry—and written quite spontaneously—in the age-old tradition of 
the Hebrew race. The portrait of the author, which is the frontis- 
piece of the volume, possesses exactly this same double quality (and 
this, though it is simply the reproduction of a quite usual carte-de-visite 
photograph). It shows us a head which seems naturally both that of 
an individual modern woman and of some queen in ancient Jerusalem. 
It is this mingling of individuality and tradition which makes the book 
remarkable throughout. Nor is this only the case when Mrs. Salaman 
is writing of especially Jewish subjects, for she has a strong feeling for 
the traditional harmonies and beauties of the English language. She 
never attempts any sudden, violently personal, modern phraseology. 
People chiefly on the look-out for this quality in modern verse, will see 
nothing remarkable in hers. She is, perhaps, hardly afraid enough of 
phrases that are more or less the current coin of English poetry. But, 
in these days, this is a courageous fault. Even in the few cases where 
she writes more personally and in vers libres, as she does in the 
eleventh of the series, called ‘‘ A Woman’s War-songs,” she retains her 
dignity of language and rhythm. “In the Train” begins thus : 

“Through the sunset I am coming near to you, 
Through the meadows gold with buttercups, 
Past the stream that gives in perfect stillness back 
Pictures of the sky.— 4 
Peace, all peace, and yet there is no peace,— 
But at sunset through the fields of buttercups 
I am coming near to you.” ‘ : 
‘The musical quality of her English is strong, too, in the beautiful 
Rondel beginning : 
‘There are no words for love, no words for death— 
So sang one poet, knowing death and love.” 
And again in the sonnet about the garden in the drought : 
‘* But earth has opened not her mouth in vain : 

Past burning days and dewless silver nights 

She, thirsting for those whispers, hears again 

The first soft drippings laden with delights, 

And all her hope is risen to attain, 

Sunless at last, the glories of the rain.” _ : ‘ 
And once again her mastery of fine English and a direct passion which 
belongs to her race unite in the seventh “‘ Woman’s War-song,” called 
“To One Heard Singing Unseen ”’: 

‘* Had I but your voice, the very voice of thunder, 

A voice for trembling stars to cease their singing and bend 

their ear, 

How would I batter at the gates of Heaven ! 

Never would I cease till God should hear. 
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““ Never would He leave His world unlit, unaided, 
Torn with a bitter force, and yet how dumb, and yet how 
weak ! 
This my voice would find Him, past the clamour, 
Hushed would be earth and heaven, and God would speak.” 


In our review last week of Speculations, by the late T. E. Hulme, 
the foreword and frontispiece were stated, by a ludicrous mis-print, 
to be by Jacob Einstein. It should, of course, have been Epstein. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PIG FEEDING IN ENGLAND AND 
DENMARK. 
To THE EpITorR. 

S1r,—Your leader in your issue of March 22nd 
is somewhat to the point, but the remedy is 
possible if we only treat the cause and not 
the symptom. As I have my own farm, shop 
and factory, the reasons why the Dutch and 
Dane secure our markets are quite apparent to 
me. We are so obsessed in this country with breed 
points and not with commercial points that 
we do not breed the right type of pig. Then, 
again, to produce pork and bacon in competition 
with our Continental competitors we must 
feed on scientific lines. Our farmers must know 
the value of certain foods, they must know 
the value of vitamines in relation to animal 
nutrition. I am able to produce my pork 
even at to-day’s prices at a profit, and look upon 
pig keeping as a very sound financial proposi- 
tion, because I breed the type of pig required 
by the butcher. I feed my animals on scientific 
lines ; I analyse all my foods; I feed and keep 
all my pigs on the open-air system. I send 
only the very best to my London market ; they 
are all graded, and I secure the top price every 
time. Going about the country lecturing to 
Farmers’ Union meetings, I am indeed sur- 
prised to find how little the majority of farmers 
know of scientific feeding, or of the cost of pro- 
duction. Not a single breed scciety has its 
own experimental farm. The society of which 
I have the honour to be President (the Pig 
Breeders’ Scientific Society) has its own labora- 
tory for food examination for members, as 
well as its experimental farm with 150 breeding 
sows of all breeds for testing the value of 
different breeds, different crosses and different 
foods. We are about to secure a fair market 
for our members at a fair price. These are 
the only lines on which the British farmer can 
possibly compete with our foreign competitors. 
—M. J. Row anps, M.D. 

[Dr. Rowlands does not touch our point, 
which was that if pig keeping were associated 
with dairy farming and a system of creameries 
instituted for making butter and _ cheese, 
the offals would be cheap food available for 
pig feeding. That is how they do in Denmark, 
and they are able to send to us something like 
£50,000,000 worth of pig products annually. 
It would be of very great interest if he would 
give figures enabling us to compare the cost 
of his feeding with that of the Danes, who can 
undersell English bacon mainly by the utilisa- 
tion of skimmed milk.—Eb.] 





THE DIAGONAL. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am glad Colonel Ricketts has raised these 
points, because the fact enables me to make the 
matter a little clearer to the readers of COUNTRY 
Lire. The question of on which diagonal we 
rise or sink in the saddle is not one of soundness 
in any way. The horse has to carry the rider’s 
weight on all feet in either case and lameness 
is not ‘‘ in the picture.” The point is only one 
of muscular effort in the horse’s loin and back. 
Supposing a man was trained from youth to 
raise a weight by one hand alone, he would 
always prefer to use that hand, as he would find 
it awkward and difficult to use the other. Not 
only that, but he would continue to use that 
hand in preference until he was exhausted. 
But supposing he had been trained to use either 
hand, it is a reasonable conclusion that he would 
be able to lift the weight for a much longer 
period, and with less exhaustion. Convictions, 
such as these, are attained by reasoning rather 
than by experiment. and more particularly so 
when dealing with an animal. An empirical 
examination would obviously be unsatisfactory 
if not impossible. Your correspondent rightly 
points out that horses, like men, may be right 
or left sided, but suggests that it wou!d therefore 
be better to leave them to their own inclinations. 
With the “‘ made” horse this is not a pious 
hope, it is difficult to avoid. When a horse 
has got set, it is a rather lengthy task to try to 
alter it. But just as a trainer in boxing does 
not allow his pupils to use one hand more than 
the other, so the horse trainer should see that 
both sides of a horse’s back muscles are equally 
exercised. —M. F. MAcTAaGGart 


IN THE SCILLY ISLES. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—‘‘ A small sweet world of wave-encom- 
passed Wonder” is Swinburne’s description 
of the Scilly Isles, and the view of the sunset 
photographed from the height of the old forti- 
fications of St. Mary’s Island gives a just idea 
of the sea views on every side throughout the 
many isles. The old Star Castle remains are 
on the west border of St. Mary’s, which is 
the largest island of the group, and the July 
sun is setting north of west behind the isles 
of Mincarls and Minalts. Lying to the south- 
west is the Bishop Lighthouse, the lonely 
structure of stone which actually bends its 
column under the weight of the Atlantic 
surges and is the last sentinel light in that 
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direction leading over the broad ocean to 
America.—E, P. FIevp. 

CAGED BIRDS. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Your interesting plea on the feeding 
of captive birds comes at the right moment. 
I find ‘‘ seed,” as sold at present, strangely 
“hard’”’; we have to “roll”? ours daily or 
the birds would be but half-fed! As it is, I 
supplement their seed with the ‘‘ pine kernel ’’— 
one in the morning, two at midday (always 
broken up), and a pinch of niger-seed before 
roosting. I have had my finches for some years, 
and they all seem to enjoy life, especially their 
freedom of two hours in the morning. We 
have a rod across the window for them to fly 
to, but that does not prevent visits to other 
parts of the room. It is very pretty to see how 
they keep their friendship for their ‘‘ pals.” — 
EpituH I. Hipxins. 

MARY HOWITT. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I was interested in May Armstrong’s 
letter on Mary Howitt in the Correspondence 
columns of Country Lire of March 22nd. 
In the reference library here we have a fine 
collection of William and Mary Howitt litera- 
ture, for they both lived in Nottingham for 
some years. Her little story-books are finely 
descriptive of local manners and customs, and 
are still read by a few. One of her books of 
great interest to Nottingham people is ‘‘ The 
Childhood of Mary Leeson,” and this story 
describes life in Nottingham in the early nine- 
teenth century, and draws a vivid picture of 
our famous Goose Fair in the old days. I 
have read the narrative with immense pleasure. 
““My Uncle the Clockmaker”’ is descriptive 
of Derbyshire scenes, manners and customs, 
and this, too, I have read with interest. All 
her books have a healthy domestic tone, and 
are very restful in these days of many novels 
which are but wild flights of fancy. William 
Howitt practised as a chemist in Nottingham 
from shout 1823 to 1836. When he published 
his ‘‘ History of Priestcraft,’’ its popularity 
caused the members of the town council to 
elect him as an alderman of the borough ; 
and it is curious that Mary Howitt, in the 
decline of her life, joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, dying in Rome on January 30th, 1888. 
Her books may not be popular nowadays, 
but some of them may appeal to lovers of 
literature of the forties and ’fifties.—S. J. Kirk, 
Public Libraries, Nottingham. 
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BIRDS AND WIRELESS. 
To THe Epiror. 
Sir,—The enclosed cutting appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph for March 25th. I am sure it 
would be of interest to many _bird-lovers 
if some reader of Country LiFe would 
express an opinion with regard to this very 
remarkable incident, and also of the possi- 
bility of the solution suggested being the 
true one. Here is the extract : 
** Birps KILLED BY WIRELESS ? 
‘* New Jersey farmers were startled yester- 
day to see several hundred black birds in a 
large migratory flock suddenly pause and 
fall dead to the ground. No mark was found 
on the dead birds. Officials of the State 
Agricultural Department suggested that the 
flock might have flown into a powerful crossing 
of radio currents and been electrocuted.” 
—OweEN C. CARR. 
THE PAIZAH OF THE MONGOL KHANS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—A brief description of the accompanying 
illustration culled from Yule’s ‘‘ Marco Polo,” 
may be of interest to readers of my recent 
article on the post in ancient times. The 
Paizah or postman’s tag of the Mongol Khans 
varied both in the powers which it conferred 
and the metal of which it was made. Paizah 
is said to be a Chinese word, meaning a tablet. 
The original of the specimen here given was 
of silver with gold lettering, the moulded ring 





THE POSTMAN’S TAG. 


for the wearer’s cord being of iron. Such tags 
or tablets sometimes represented the special 
prerogatives of great officers of state, sometimes 
they passed direct from the Khan into the 
hands of his couriers. The powers of the Paizah 
were frequently abused, being employed to 
secure free quarters and the means of rapid 
transit on private errands. Traces of this 
ancient system still, I believe, survive in 
Mongolia.—C. HaGBERG WRIGHT. 


PRAWNS FROM NORWAY. 
To THE EDITor. 

Sir,—There may often be seen, nowadays, on 

the fishmonger’ s slab, piles of great red prawns 
curiously like our own British prawn, but stil! 
greatly different if closely examined. One may 
almost fancy that they are hlushing for shame 
at the lying statement, “‘ Fresh Boiled To-day,” 
which may sometimes be seen on the fish- 
monger’s ticket stabbed into the heap, for all 
these prawns come from Norway ready boiled 
and salted. This particular species has no 
English name, for it is not found off our coasts, 
or at least has only been taken once in deep 
water off the Yorkshire coast. So, if you choose 
to argue with the salesman you may do so with 
complete confidence, for it is very sure that 
prawns caught in the fiords of Norway cannot 
be delivered fresh in England. For many 
years these prawns have been fished at Svelvik, 
in.a small fiord which is a branch of the 
Christianiafjord, and they were known as 
“ Svelvik Prawns ’”’ and esteemed a delicacy, 
the demand for which greatly exceeded the 
supply. But the trawling researches of the 
Norwegian fishery steamer, Michael Sars, 
brought to light the fact that this prawn abounds 
in a number of the fiords, though only at a 
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considerable depth—usually about sixty fathoms. 
It was in 1898 that the discovery was first made 
—by Petersen and Hjort—and a large and lucra- 
tive fishery resulted. In Stavanger Fiord alone 
about twenty steamboats are employed in the 
fishery, and there are, perhaps, a score of fiords 
where the prawn occurs in profitable numbers. 
It is an arctic species, living only in water of a 
temperature of about 40° F., so that it can only 
live in the depths. Like so many deep sea 
animals its colour in life is a fine red. It is 
not a true prawn, though it very much resembles 
both in shape and size, the common prawn of 
our south coast. The easiest difference to 
detect is the structure of the first two pairs of 
Jegs. In the prawns these legs each end in claws, 
of which the second pair is large and strong. 
In the Svelvik prawn the legs of the second pair 
are verv long, slender and fiexible, with a claw 
so small that it cannot be seen with the naked 
eye. Whereas, then, the true prawns belong to 
the genus Leander, the Svelvik prawn belongs to 
another genus, Pandalus, which is not really 
very closely related to Leander. Another 
species of Pandalus which abounds off our 
east coast is the “‘ /Esop’s prawn” or “ pink 
shrimp.” The Svelvik prawn (Pandalus 
borealis) may reach a size of about five inches, 
but the Esop’s prawn ‘P. Montaguii is much 
smaller, measuring about two or twe and a half 
inches. In life the two species are quite 
different in colour, the Zsop’s prawn being 
rather translucent and beautifully lined and 
marked with pink, while the long antennz 
are strikingly banded with red; but in struc- 
ture they can only be distinguished by very 
small differences. AEsop’s prawn is taken in 
great numbers all along the east coast from the 
Thames to Norfolk during spring and summer. 
During the winter, when the eggs are laid, 
they migrate into deeper water and are not 
taken in such numbers.—RoBERT GURNEY. 





A SQUIRREL DOWN THE CHIMNEY 


To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—In your delightful paper we read many 
interesting tales of bird and animal life, and 
the following little story of a Sussex squirrel 
may not be without interest, if you think it 
worth recording. About a month ago, when 
seated at lunch, we sawa grey squirrel climbing 
up the ampelopsis, and it peered in at the 
window as if looking for something. It seemed 
in unusual haste. On going to the room above, 
my husband found it seated on the window sill 
(the window was closed); from there it im- 
mediately climbed higher, and was seen scamper- 
ing along the tiled roof, still apparently looking 
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about anxiously. Half an hour or so later a 
noise was heard in the dining-room chimney, 
and a soot-begrimed squirrel fell into the 
grate, where, fortunately, there was not a fire. 
The little animal seemed none the worse for 
its fall, and jumped out of the open window 
and ran across the lawn, where it was quickly 
joined by its mate. The following morning 
exactly the same thing happened again, and 
we wonder very much if it was the same squirrel 
which came a second time, or the disbelieving 
mate which came to experiment if it was a true 
story or a “‘ traveller’s yarn ”’ that its mate had 
told ! It may not be an unusual thing for squirrels 
to come down a chimney, but it has never 
happened here before——EvELYN S. LyNcu. 


TWIN HEIFE R CALVES. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Will you oblige me by giving me some 
information on the following point. My cow- 
man informs me that it is an accepted fact 
among his kind that twin heifer calves are no 
use for breeding from—in other words, they 
invariably turn out barren, and I thought you 
would be sure to have some information on 
this point. If so, I should be very interested 
to know.—S. B. Askew. 

[Mr. P. Wood Stewart, agent to Mrs. 
Evelyn, makes the following comments: 
“Your correspondent is in error, as far as 
our experience goes, as we have at present 
two pairs of twin heifer calves in the Wotton 
Jersey herd which have had good calves. 
When the twins are a bull and a heifer it is 
doubtful whether they will breed, but vets. 
say that 50 per cent. of them breed. We 
have only had recently one pair of mixed 
twins, and the heifer calf was killed because 
we could not get her in calf. The bull calves 
—whether the twins are both bulls or one of 
each sex—we never keep. We have certainly 
proved that twin heifer calves breed and drop 
good calves.’ —Eb.] 

THE TERN AS A FISH PORTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Perhaps some of your numerous readers 
can tell me how many fish a common tern has 
been known to carry at the same moment. 
The usual number is one only, but on this 
occasion the bird in the photograph brought 
three. One is half way down the sitting bird’s 
throat, the other two can be seen in the bill, 
awaiting their turn. As the incident seems to 
be unusual, I thought you might care to 
publish the photograph in Country LIFE.— 
M. G. S. Best. 





ONE GOOD TERN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
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HENS FOR PHEASANT 
REARING. 
To THE EDbpITorR. 


Sir,—A year ago I wrote advocating the use 
of Old English game hens, or their first crosses, 
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my own hens have respectively killed a rat These made such admirable sitters and mothers 
and a stoat in defending their chicks.) If for young pheasants that my friend avers he 
pure bred game hens are not used, perfect will use nothing else in future. He has also 
broodies can be obtained by running a game stag crossed game bantam cocks with silkies, but 
with ordinary barndoor fowls. But the reason _ had discarded these as the produce had feathered 
of my writing now is to say that recently a_ legs. I thought I would throw out the above 


for pheasant rearing, first because of their friend showed me a number of small hens, hint, now that pheasant rearing is likely to 
lightness, and of their being such splendid the result of running an old English game resume its pre-war proportions during the 
mothers. (Incidentally, I may say that two of bantam cock with an ordinary mixed flock. coming season.—JOHN WATSON. 


A NEW METHOD OF WATERING 


RRIGATION has hitherto ‘been little practised in this 
country, and overhead irrigation represents with us quite 

a new departure; but it is safe to say that as the merits 

of the system become better known, it will rapidly increase 

in popularity. There are seasons when watering outdoors— 
unless, perhaps, to “‘ settle in’’ things newly planted—is quite 
unnecessary ; on the other hand, we not infrequently experience 
continental summers which tax all our present resources to keep 
many kinds of vegetation alive, and then a well thought out 
system of overhead irrigation is of the greatest possible assist- 
ance. 

All gardeners are aware that the greatest difficulty in times 
of prolonged drought is the dryness of the atmosphere, and it is 
wonderful what improvement may in such times be effected to 
rows of garden peas if they be heavily sprayed just before sun- 
down in order to anticipate, as it were, the fall of dew. This 
artificial dew not only aids healthy growth ; it greatly assists the 
filling of the pods with tender and juicy peas. Such spraying, 
however, cannot take the place of ground 
watering ; to be really effective each 
must supplement the other. 

Now, overhead irrigation enables 
spraying to be carried out each evening 
with no further labour than is involved 
in turning on and off two or more stop- 
cocks, and, given an inexhaustible supply 
of water, it may be used further very 
thoroughly tosoak the ground. In many 
places in the country, water in almost 
any quantity means simply the cost of 
pumping by engine, or wind or water 
power ; but in other localities water has 
to be obtained from public mains, and in 
some districts the supply is anything but 
inexhaustible. Needless to say, overhead 
irrigation does not assist at all to the 
solution of that problem. 

Opinions vary as to the desirability 
or otherwise of watering turf, but there 
can be no doubt that if watering is to be 
attempted it must be very thoroughly and 
very gently, and overhead irrigation has 
come to be accepted as the only satis- 
factory way of watering lawns. A tennis 
lawn with a permanent surround of net 
ting may very easily be equipped with 
irrigation pipes placed permanently in position down each side of 
the court. Lawns of irregular shape or of considerable extent 
may be ‘‘rained’’ upon by one or other of the special lawn 
sprinklers now on offer. The principle of these ingenious 
machines is that the water-pressure (a minimum of 15lb. per 
square inch is necessary), rotates a small turbine carrying the 
spraying jet, so that the whole of a wide circle of lawn is damped. 
The size of the circle to be treated may be regulated by altering 
the elevation of the jet, and some machines, by the use of 
cams which raise and lower the jet automatically, may be 
adjusted to cover rectangular spaces. 

The proper watering of a hard tennis court is at least as 
important as that of a grass court, and for this purpose a correctly 
designed fixed installation is to be recommended. 

Although such fixed installations usually take the form of 
horizontal water pipes equipped with suitable spraying jets, 
vertical standpipes may be used, each terminating in one or more 
jets. Such is the system installed in the rock garden at the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, which, if not very pleasing, is, at 
any rate, less unsightly than horizontal pipes would be. It 
should be quite feasible so to arrange these standpipes that they 
could be detached and re-affixed at ground level by little more 
than half a turn on a quick-acting screw. The system would then 
be invaluable for watering groups of such moisture-loving plants 
as spirzeas, herbaceous phloxes, etc., to say nothing of herbaceous 
borders and the quarters devoted to rhododendrons, heaths and 
various American plants. To make it useful in the rock garden 
means the division of the garden into sections, keeping drought- 
loving kinds quite apart from those which easily suffer from 
want of moisture, and many owners of not over-large rock gardens 
will prefer to place their trust, as heretofore, in underground 
‘setion, or what is called moraine culture. 

Overhead irrigation is, perhaps, most useful of all in the 
chen garden, where tender cabbages, lettuces, radishes and 
as, to say nothing of turnips and other root vegetables, may 








easily be ensured by its use. Small fruits, too, including rasp- 
berries, strawberries, gooseberries and especially black currants, 
suffer greatly from drought, and occasional soakings from a 
‘raining ”’ plant not only water them, but wash the leaves free 
from dust. It must always be remembered that overhead 
irrigation should entirely prevent the loss of valuable water 
because of a dusty, impervious surface. The gentle rain-like 
distribution gradually moistens the parched surface and allows 
later ‘‘ falls ’’ to penetrate deeply into the earth. 

Of course, judgment is as necessary in the use of these 
systems of irrigation as with hose or watering pot. If it is 
proposed to water a given area, the flow should proceed—with 
interruptions if the ground is dusty dry—until the water has 
actually penetrated three or four inches ; it will go lower after 
the fall has ceased. On the other hand, if the damping down 
of foliage only is intended, the water should be turned off as 
soon as this has been effected. Continual wetting of the surface 
of the soil is very harmful and should be avoided. The plant 
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OVERHEAD IRRIGATION INSTALLED ON A LAWN TENNIS COURT. 


will be used with most benefit in early evening; watering should 
never be attempted in strong sunlight. 

Overhead irrigation under glass is even more backward 
than overhead heating, but is now making its way. It should 
be most useful in the cultivation of cucumbers and saladings, 
provided some provision be made for warming the water before 
use. This sounds rather difficult to carry out, and it is doubtful 
if it is worth attempting in private gardens. Commercial 
gardens, where the cultivation of such crops is on a large scale, 
already, in most cases, have warm water laid on under pressure, 
and the installation of the necessary pipes and jets would not 
be a big business and would make “‘ damping down ”’ the easiest 
part of cultivation instead of one of the most troublesome. 

The general application of overhead irrigation to watering 
under glass would not be desirable, though it might be useful 
in palm houses. Present-day knowledge suggests that too 
much water is slopped about in vineries—even in many of those 
where grapes are grown for market—and overhead irrigation 
should have no place in the vinery. Tomatoes are best watered 
by underground irrigation. The drier, in reason, the air of the 
tomato-house can be kept the less the danger from the deadly 
fungoid diseases which attack the plant. 

Many of the systems of overhead irrigation now in use are 
exceedingly effective, and give a surprisingly equal flow from 
the various jets and very even distribution, but it must be 
borne in mind that considerable engineering skill and ingenuity 
are necessary to achieve these results, and anyone intending 
to give one or other of the systems a trial should see it at work 
and be satisfied as to the results achieved. It may be well to 
add an earnest word of warning against attempting to fit up 
one’s own installation with the aid of the local plumber and on 
the lines of a set seen somewhere at work. The pioneers of this 
form of irrigation have had many obstacles to overcome, and 
there is more in the construction of the various systems than 
meets the eye. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


ENCOURAGING TRANSACTIONS 


HE tendency of the market continues 
on very favourable lines, with a good 
volume of business both under the 
hammer and as the result of private 
negotiation. There is plenty of proof 
from week to week of the soundness 
of the policy, on the part of owners, of invaria- 
bly giving instructions for an auction, for no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained that many 
of the private sales which are notified in advance 
of the dates selected for public competition 
are attributable to the publicity and other 
advantages to be secured only by the prepara- 
tions incidental to auction. If the point is 
emphasised it is only because private trans- 
actions reported from week to week may tend 
to convey an impression, on a superficial view 
of affairs, that does less than justice to the 
auction as undeniably the surest method of 
aring to realise estates. 
a Corporation of Eastbourne has ac- 
quired the 44 acres of land and buildings at 
Bedford Well Road, formerly a pumping 
station of the Eastbourne Waterworks Company, 
for £9,500, under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The joint agents 
in this very satisfactory sale were Messrs. 
Oakden and Co., the local firm. 

Mossrs. K right, Frank and Rutley have sold 
on the Mountblairy Estate, Banffshire, farms and 
other lots, in addition to the portion of the 
estate already dealt with by them, making the 
total now disposed of 1,615 acres. ; 

Wessington Court, th: Herefordshire estate 
now for sale on behalf of Mr. A. Walter 
Barlow, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
until recently included Sollers Hope, reputed 
to be the birthplace of Dick Whittington. 
From it he is said to have set out in search 
of fame and fortune. Tradition has been 
shaken of late on that score. Recent research 
has tended to show that the tale of his humble 
and struggling boyhood and his adventurous 
tramp to London, with his recall to the City 
by the sound of Bow Bells, is mainly imagina- 
tive. However, it is a pretty story, and one 
that the world will not easily forego in favour 
of some more prosaic version of the famous 
Lord Mayor’s life, however well authenticated. 
His cat, his travels and ultimate triumph, 
with the “‘ strong love interest "’ (as publishers 
say) permeating it, are a treasure-house for 
the young, and not without their uses in the 
lesson they convey. Whether Dick was well- 
to-do or otherwise, the association of his name 
with the estate at Wessington Court adds to 
the interest of the coming auction. 

Other impending sales by the Hanover 
Square agents include Clees Hall and 300 acres, 
six miles from Sudbury on the Essex and Suffolk 
border ; Lewins and 97 acres, on the southern 
slope of Crockham Hill, overlooking the 
Wealden district, for Mr. C. Peter Sandberg, 
C.B.E.; and Roseland, Baldock, 18 acres. 
The revised date of the auction of Ascog Man- 
sion Hotel is next Wednesday, at Glasgow. 

In the grounds of Westfield, a R:ading 
residence to be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley in April, is an “‘ economic garden,” 
exhibiting the more important plants used in 
industry and commerce, and the old English 
herbary cqntains over sixty varieties. 


CRESSWELL AND DINGLEY. 


GIR FRANK MEYRICK and Captain 

Sanderson have formally concluded a 
contract for the purchase of the Northumber- 
land estate, Cresswell Hall, near Morpeth, 
from the trustees of Miss Winkworth, for 
whom Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. acted 
as agents. Various rumours have been at 
different times circulated that the estate had 
changed hands, and the authoritative announce- 
ment is now possible. 

It is locally believed that the future 
development of the Cresswell Hall estate 
may include the formation of a racecourse. 
The land is not many miles from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and there is an opening for another 
good racing centre in that part of the country. 
Apart from such possibilities, the land, or 
much of it, lies in a district that is in great 
favour for development for seaside and country 
houses, and there is a prosperous public to 
whom opportunities of acquiring small lots 
on the Northumberland coast have not been 
freely available until the last year or two. 

Cresswell Hall is a large Georgian mansion, 
built in the year 1821, and the area of the 


entire estate is 4,225 acres. The annual 
value, exclusive of such portions as are in 
hand, is approximately £5,500 a year. With 
the home farm there are seventeen large 
holdings, and much of the land commands 
typical scenery of the fine coast line of the 
county. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are acting 
in conjunction with Messrs Jackson Stops in 
the sale of Viscount Downe’s Dingley Hall 
estate, the coming realisation of which was 
announced in these columns three weeks ago. 
Dingley Hall has been twice the theme of 
illustrated special articles in CouNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. xiii., page 208, and Vol. xlix., pages 462 
and 494). Viscount Downe bought the estate 
in 1803 from the last of the Hungerfords of 
Dingley, and he has carefully preserved its 
ancient character while greatly improving the 
residential qualities of the beautiful old hall. 
It exhibits work of the late fifteenth, the mid- 
sixteenth, and, most of all, the late seven- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Ronald Tree, through Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., has sold the Leamington mansion 
and 125 ac.es, Ashornz Hill. 


CAVERSHAM HILL HOUSE SOLD. 


(CAVERSHAM HILL HOUSE, a recently 
restored Georgian residence, with grounds 
of approximately 5 acres, has changed hands 
through the agency of Messrs. Dibblin and 
Smith, who, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Ewart, Wells and Co., have just received 
instructions to offer by auction Ferney Hall, 
Salop, an estate of 1,000 acres. The mansion, 
in the midst of an undulating park, commanding 
lovely views, has six bathrooms, in itself an 
index of the modern equipment of the place, 
and there is some of the best shooting in the 
shire, as well as two miles of specially reserved 
trout and grayling fishing. The auction, as a 
whole or otherwise, will take place in June. 

Sir Archibald Weigall has directed Messrs 
Maple and Co., Limited, in conjunction with 
Mr. G. F. Ball, to offer Delamere, his Skegness 
house, adjoining Seacroft golf links and having 
a private foreshore, on May 6th. 

Sales just concluded by Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons and Messrs. Alex. H. Turner 
and Co. include Faircroft, Harlow, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Hampton and Sons; 
Priests, at Romford, jointly with Messrs. 
Kemsleys ; Pinewold, Weybridge; and the 
leases of High House, Shere, and No. 25, 
Ashburn Place, Kensington. The two incor- 
porated firms have been requested to offer 
South Park, Wadhurst, on April 28th, and free- 
hold residences and other property at North- 
wood, on April 24th, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Swannell and Sly. 

The Shipley Hall auction, held at Derby 
by Messrs. Danicl Smith, Oakley and Garrard 
and Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb, resulted in 
the immediate sale of three large farms for a 
total of £11,950; and the auction in con- 
nection with the same estate, held, for the 
convenience of smaller buyers, at Heanor, 
yielded a total exceeding £7,140; and there 
have been satisfactory private negotiations 
since for the remaining lots. 


SALE OF COPT HILL COURT. 


OPT HILL COURT, Burgh Heath, near 
Tadworth, was to have been submitted 
at St. James’s Square last Tuesday by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, but a purchaser was found 
in advance of the auction. The house was built 
in 1913, under the supervision of Mr. Guy 
Dawber, in the Georgian style, and it has a 
characteristic porch and heavy cornice, and 
interior arrangements in keeping with its 
nominal period. The principal rooms are 
floored in oak and pitch pine, and there is 
central heating. The light is obtained from 
a private electricity installation. The grounds 
have an area of 8 acres, and much money and 
skill have been expended in their lay-out. 
Copt Hill Court is freehold, and within easy 
distance of Walton Heath and the course at 
Chipstead. 

Sales for, roundly, £13,000 of Worthing 
property, by Mr. A. C. Bailey, show a steady 
demand for building lind in both large and 
small quantities, as well as active buying of 
houses in and near the Sussex resort. 

Building land is a bright feature of the 
report this week from Messrs. Thake and 


Paginton, who have disposed of many acres 
at Cope Hall, Enborne, Newbury; also an 
old beamed residence and 20 acres at Curridge ; 
Ham Spray House, a Georgian residence 
and a couple of acres at Hungerford; and a 
large house and grounds of nearly an acre 
in Andover Road, Newbury. 

Fruit and poultry farming land at Bleding- 
ton, Oxfordshire, known as Orchard Cottage, 
is about to be sold by Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock. The old pasture fattens witheut 
extra feed. 


BARDWELL HALL, SUFFOLK. 


A GREAT deal of old Tudor work confers 

a charm on the freehold known as Bardwell 
Hall, seven miles north-east of Bury St. 
Edmunds. It is thought to incorporate parts 
of a building put up by the monks of Ixworth. 
The Hall has a fine elevation on the east, of 
narrow red Tudor bricks, with black headers 
brought out in the customary diagonal lattice 
form and surmounted by a_ crow-stepped 
gable end. A massive chimney shaft, with 
cusped trefoil arch-headed panel and side 
ornaments, rises in the centre of this elevation, 
and is capped by the six-sided bases of the 
original twin chimneys. A one-storeyed pro- 
jection of the same period having crow-stepped 
gable end and mullioned windows with cusped 
trefoil arch heads is believed to have formed the 
chapel, while to the right, and having a some- 
what similar projection, lies what is presumed 
to have been the refectory ; this is indicated, 
perhaps, by the beautiful old arch-headed 
doorway of moulded brick in the passage, 
now closed, but originally leading to a room 
of importance. With the gardens of 2 acres 
the property is for sale for £3,000, or, with 
355 acres, including excellent modern farm 
bu.Idings, for £10,500. Messrs. Norfolk and 
Prior are the agents. Shooting, hunting and 
golf at Thetford and Bury St. Edmunds are 
to be had, and there is good fishing in the 
tributary of the Little Ouse, which winds 
along the boundary of the estate for three- 
quarters of a mile. The property is made up 
of 260 acres of arable, 50 acres of pasture, 
and the rest woodland. 


SALES BEFORE AUCTION. 


NOTHER auction is cancelled, as Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons have sold by private 
treaty Ashford Chace, near Petersfield, to a 
client of Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, 
and the sale announced for April 15th will 
not take place. Ashford Chace is a modern 
house with views to the south and flanked 
by hanging woods rising at the back to a 
height of 800ft., while below the house is a 
chain of trout pools bordering the delightful 
gardens, quite one of the features of the place. 
The same agents announce that since the 
auction at Battle they have sold nine lots of 
the Battle Abbey estate, bringing the total 
realisation to about £60,000. Only four !ots 
out of a total of seventy-four remain 
unsold. 

Messrs. Fox and Sons have sold country 
properties, among them a modern freehold 
with 10 acres known as Whin Croft, Ferndown, 
Dorset ; also a cottage residence at Neacroft, near 
Christchurch, both of which were to be offered 
by auction but were sold privately before the 
date announced. They have sold Alford Farm, 
226 acres, near Castle Cary. This property 
is a high-class Somersetshire dairy farm, and 
has the advantage of a trout stream running 
through it. Another sale by the firm during 
this week is that of Laxton Hall, near Stamford, 
Northampton, until recently the seat of Colonel 
the Hon. W Wyndham. This residence 
contains twenty-five bedrooms, five fitted 
bathrooms and a suite of reception rooms. 
In recent years large sums have been spent 
on sanitary work, and there is an electric light 
plant. There are stables and motor accommo- 
dation. The park lands and gardens surround- 
ing the house are about 50 acres. 

As a result of the auction, Messrs. Collins 
and Collins have sold No. 8, Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square. Nos. 64 and 64a, Seuth 
Audley Street, put up at the same time, have 
been sold under the hammer for £12,000. 

M:sssrs. Collins and Collins have sold No. 57, 
Pcince’s Gite, the property of Lord Knares- 
b rough, also the freehold of No. 12, Ennismore 
Gurdens M:ws. ARBITER. 
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VERY nest of a _ house is 
The Shaw. It is perched 
among the _ trees _ like 
Wendy’s house, and from 
its terrace and its windows 
you look out across a_ beautiful 
piece of Kentish woodland, and 
away beyond to the blue distance. 
This woodland view is delightful, 
especially at two seasons of the 
year—in the fresh green dress of 
spring, and when the leaves have 
turned to the russet tones of 
autumn. An upstart house in such 
a setting would be an offence on 
the landscape, but this house fits 
sweetly into place. It is a post-war 
house, built for Mr. Archibald 
Hurd (the well known writer on 
nautical matters) at a time when 
building costs were at their peak. 
There was, therefore, the greater 
reason to study economy strictly 
in its construction. Being intended 
mainly as a week-end retreat, quite 
modest accommodation was _ re- 
quired; not more, indeed, than 
came within the strictly defined 
limits of a cottage; but later 
a substantial addition was made, providing a large sitting- 
room at one end of the house, with a _ good-sized 
bedroom above. The accompanying plans show the walls 
of the original house blacked in solid, with the additions 
hatched. 
Brick of variegated tone was adopted for the walling, with 
a thatched roof of Norfolk reeds. This thatch is an example 
of modern craft-work that has all the old quality in it. The 
windows of the first floor break up into the thatch in dormer 
form, and it is a pleasure to note the skill with which the reed 
covering has been carried over the projections There is, too, 
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THE SHAW, BRASTED CHART, 


Messrs. OSWALD P. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE ENTRANCE FRONT 
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‘COUNTRY LIFE." 


A VIEW 


FROM THE WOOD. 


a fine piece of herringbone ridging. Occasionally we hear of 
a thatched roof catching fire, but it is always straw thatch. 
To set reed thatch alight is a very difficult matter, from the 
outside. It is inside the roof, where the fluffy ends are, that 
risk of fire exists. But Mr.. Hurd meant to make doubly sure, 


so he had asbestos cement sheeting put under the thatch, and 
though one may question the need of such protection, it had, in 
this case at least, a compensating advantage, inasmuch as a 
lower rate of fire insurance on the house was granted. 

Turning to the plan, it will be seen that this is quite simple 
in its arrangement, comprising the sitting-room already referred 
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to, a dining-room adjacent to it, and 
next to this an admirably equipped 
kitchen. In scheming the house it 
was a governing requirement to reduce 
work as much as possible. With this 
object in view the ground-floor rooms p 
were laid with oak (some Japanese oak 
having been readily available at the 
time), and in the kitchen was installed 
an anthracite-burning range which 
requires a minimum of attention; a 
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On the first floor are five bedrooms, 
all of good size and planned so that 
beds and other furniture can be con- 
veniently arranged in them. Two 
staircases lead to this upper floor, a 
second one having been necessitated 
when the house was enlarged. The big 
new bedroom has a bathroom opening 
out of it—an en suite comfort that will 
at once commend itself. 

A house in such a setting as The 
Shaw does not demand a garden, and 
with the exception of some flower 
borders on either side of the grass 
walk that leads down from one end of 
the terrace, there is practically nothing 
in the way of a garden. The wood is 
its garden, and one could wish for 
SITTING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” nothing pleasanter. a6 eb 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


THE SKULKING BREED OF PHEASANT. 


HE lucubrations by an old-time sportsman which 

appeared in a recent issue stressed with some vigour 

the unwillingness of the latter-day pheasant to rise 

on wing and so present the desired opportunity. 

Readers who are in the know will have perceived at 
once that the skulking tactics so ably described are the direct 
consequence of neglect to breed from re-vitalising new stock. The 
essay in question justified the passive attitude of the proprietor 
on the score of bad times, but it did not explain why he has 
failed to commercialise his shooting—in a word, to dispose 
of the privileges of which he is no longer able to avail himself. 
Being apparently familiar with the processes of maintaining a 
shoot in high efficiency and still residing on the spot, there 
would be no difficulty about restoring the, at present wasted, 
marketable asset. At a juncture when landowners proclaim 
their poverty from the housetops there can be no shame in develop- 
ing the shooting asset with just as much energy as is applied 
to farms, quarries and other sources of revenue. Far better, 
when the decision is reached, is to retain control than to let it 
pass into strange and perhaps incompetent hands. As high a 
return can be secured by letting a certain number of vacant 
guns (what an awkward term this is !), retaining the game and 
also sufficient shooting for one’s own needs, as by transferring 
the entire management into outside keeping. So long as the 
machinery of shooting exists in the form of coverts and farm- 
land the provision of game is a relatively small extra expense, 
and one that can be recouped several times over, always provided 
that the business principle of spending money to make money 
is adopted. Clear the land of vermin and poachers and thus, 
having re-asserted the owner’s right to his own property, set to 
work to furnish it with game. 


IMPROVING FLYING QUALITIES. 


The accompanying picture points the moral which I always 
like to have ready when attempting to give practical advice. 
It shows the packing staff of a game farm filling the baskets 
with pheasant eggs for despatch to those who need no telling 
what is the right thing to do. Many proprietors of shooting 
produce a sufficiency of eggs on the spot, others buy their whole 





PHEASANT EGG PACKING AT THE NORTH CXFORDSHIRE CAME 
FARM. 


requirements, while a large intermediate class purchases a 
proportion either to fill the deficiency or to improve the quality 
of stock. That game-farm eggs are a profitable investment 
irises from a number of causes. In the first place, the shooting 
‘eason brings to the game farm no distraction from the important 
luty of selecting and caring for the birds destined for the coming 
eason’s egg production. Second, these establishments effect 
. definite mating of cocks of marked character with hens to 
orrespond. Third, they secure every advantage which change 
f ground can impart. Fourth, their deliveries wholly consist 
f recently laid eggs, the quantity being arranged to suit the 
1 -cipient’s convenience as to the size of batch. In the circum- 
-‘ances, nobody can wonder that the percentage of fertility and 
he vigour of the resulting chicks amply repay the expenditure 
volved. Moreover, the keeper who has no penned birds to 
vorry about can use his time to maximum advantage at this 
msy season of the year. He can attend to his traps, supervise 
he nesting arrangements of his stock of wild birds and, above 
al, devote that modicum of attention to partridges which pays 
so well, but, sadly enough, is so often pushed aside by other 
calls on time. The pheasants which emerge in due course 
from the rearing field are fine, lusty birds, bold of flight and in 
every way the antithesis of those low, mean, skulking creatures 
which evade the sportsman only to fall victim to the poacher’s 
missile. 


PROGRESS OF SOUND VIEWS ON VERMIN. 


When I originally undertook to supply shooting contri- 
butions for CouNTRY LIFE, among the items of my programme 
was to try and counter the hostile spirit towards shooting and 
all its works which commonly abides in the hearts of naturalists. 
In season and out of season the burden of my remarks has been 
that no greater friend to the naturalist and nature lover exists 
than the gamekeeper. Though his processes have always been 
described in critical and unsympathetic terms, the fact remains 
that in waging war against predacious species, both furred 
and feathered, he extends much-needed protection to our 
true favourites, which are the songsters and insect eaters. 
That the other kinds could ever be exterminated or even 
made rare I have always urged was impossible, having given 
unanswerable reasons for so thinking. Considering the wall 
of prejudice that had to be broken down, the progress 
in the interval towards saner views has been remarkable, and 
there can be no doubt that a paper so widely circulating, as 
Country LIFE is, among nature lovers of the best type, 
has been instrumental in making known what is, after all, 
simple common-sense. About a year ago I remember reading 
in the Daily Mail an article which convincingly presented 
the view that game preserves were the natural breeding 
place of small birds, while, more latterly, we have had in the 
Times a still more striking testimony to the importance of 
regulating bird life just as we discriminate against weeds in the 
process of crop production. No less than a leader was devoted 
by our august contemporary to the subject, and its heading 
was “ Bird Foes of Birds.”’ To quote therefrom: ‘ In forming 
sanctuaries for wild birds it is not sufficient simply to fence off 
a field, wood, headland or sandy strand, and after that to let 
nature alone.”’ Then is used my own frequent argument that 
the Balance of Nature is no longer a dependable instrument, 
so introducing the dictum that ‘‘ Supervision by experienced 
ornithologists is needed in every bird sanctuary, and the numbers 
of the more piratical species often needs reduction.” Surely 
this is gamekeeping under another name ? 

SHOULD SHOOTING ALONE CARRY THE BURDEN. 

Possibly very few people realise the truly serious condition 
which has arisen as the result of widespread removal of game- 
keeping services from large stretches of country where previously 
these areas were properly attended and incoming vermin appro- 
priately treated. Recently I was talking to an estate owner 
in Shropshire who expressed concern as to when, if ever, the 
hordes of jays and magpies would be brought down to a reason- 
able proportion. The surrounding counties are in a similar 
condition, as I myself can vouch on the strength of a recent 
week-end spent in Worcestershire. Desirable birds were notice- 
ably scarce, and one would see here and there in the course of 
rambles those scattered bunches of feathers which denote the 
scene of a tragedy in bird life. 

MISSIONARY WORK STILL NEEDED. 

That naturalists have not all learnt the lesson of sane out- 
look was brought to my notice in rather a curious way. Some 
time back, wishing to identify a bird which I had observed 
rather closely when wildfowling, I went to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington and was disappointed to find 
the collection in this department in the worst lighted bay of 
all, while the specimens themselves were faded and far from 
complete. This led me to remember that perhaps the best 
assembly of these shore-haunting birds is to be found in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery ; hence, having a few minutes to spare 
on the occasion of a recent visit to that city, I dropped in and 
as a matter of routine made a general inspection. My eye was 
quickly caught by an excellently set-up hen pheasant, to which 
the following inscription was attached: ‘‘ Pheasant, a destruc- 
tive bird to growing crops of corn, turnips and to most kinds of 
grain. It also feeds on wireworms and other insects.” No 
reference to the sex, no apology for the absence of the cock, 
plus a description so one-sided as to be libellous—hardly fair 
treatment of a bird which, when all is said, constitutes an impor- 
tant item of food supply. As the animus is obvious, I will not 
labour the threadbare arguments on the opposite side. In case 
there may be any doubt concerning the spirit of the inscription, 
the following further quotation from the same quarter may be 
offered: ‘‘ Magpie, occurring in most wooded districts in spite 
of the persecution to which it is subjected by game preservers 
on account of the damage it does to the eggs and young of game 
birds.”” This kind of propaganda in what amounts to an 
educational establishment does not seem to be quite cricket, 
more especially when one remembers Birmingham’s claim to 
be an enlightened city. Undoubtedly the worst enemy of 
rare breeding species—not even excluding vermin—is the 
skilled and avaricious egg collector, and as these constantly 
come into collision with keepers, the feud between them is con- 
tinuous and deep-seated. So arises the bad reputation of the 
keeper, who cannot reply to all the invidious attacks on what 
really amounts to the beneficent kindness of his methods. Dub 
his equivalent an expert ornithologist and the methods both 
pursue mav cease to be objectionable. 
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BRITWELL COURT LIBRARY 


NOTHER portion of the Britwell Court library has 
just been sold. Its peculiar interest to men of letters 
and to the public lies in the large collection of trans- 
lations of the Tudor period. The translators of the 
past and present rarely get their due meed of reward, 

and yet the work they have done, even when indifferently executed, 
often reveals new fields of thought and gives fresh inspiration. 
The translators of Tudor times were a remarkable band of men ; 
they ‘“‘ gave to England,” writes Charles Whibley, “ well-nigh 
the whole wisdom of the ancients, they provided not merely 
grave instruction for kings and statesmen but plots for dramatists 
and entertainment for lettered ease.” 

The works of this group of men would offer an interesting 
nucleus for a library to illustrate the art of translating. Although 
there are, unfortunately, many striking omissions—no doubt sold 
earlier, such as Holland’s translation of Livy and Pliny, North’s 
Plutarch and 
Stonyhurst’sVirgil 
—the selection 
which came under 
the hammer was 
large and varied. 
The Tudor trans- 
lators, Whibley 
remarks, in most 
instances, ‘‘ cared 
not by what 
intermediary they 
approached the 
Greek and Latin 
texts.” They re- 
sembled, he says, 
travellers of the 
period who eagerly 
seized ‘‘upon the 
treasures of others 
painfully ac- 
quired,”’ to give to 
their own nation 
the ‘‘ new worlds 
of thought and 
beauty and_ to 
bring back to our 
English shores 
some _ eloquent 
stranger.” 

The collection 
includes transla- 
tions of great 
rarity from 
French, Spanish, 
Italian and the 
classics. Of those 
which Whibley 
mentions in his 
excellent essay on 
the work of the 
Tudor period there 
were several of 
considerable im- 
portance from a 
literary point of 
view, as, for ex- 
ample, Aristotle’s 
Ethics, translated 
from the Italian 
by John Wylkin- 
son, 1547; New- 
ton’s “‘ Seneca and 
his tenne Trage- 
dies,”” 1581, col- 
lected together for 
the first time; 





delectable,”’ 1603, one of the most famous translations of the 
period ; and the same author’s version of Czsar’s ‘‘ Gallic War,”’ 
1565, accounted the best sixteenth century attempt of the kind. 

These men were all well known literary men. Golding, 
who succeeded to considerable estates after his brother Henry’s 
death, moved about in good society, and counted the leading 
men of his time as his patrons and Sir Philip Sidney as his friend. 
His literary efforts were entirely concentrated on translations 
of which the list is long; he appears only to have written one 
original work, so great was his zeal to enlighten his fellow- 
countrymen in regard to the productions of the outside world. 

One of Golding’s contemporaries, who started work a 
little earlier and who also indulged in the hobby of trans- 
lating, was Thomas Newton, a physician, divine and minor 
poet. His medical career, which apparentlygdid not give 
him sufficient leisure to pursue his natural inclination for 
literature, did not 
lastj long, for we 
learn that he ac- 
cepted a living in 
1583. Under these 
new conditions he 
edited and trans- 
lated several 
classical authors, 
and also wrote 
English and 
Latin verses, the 
latter especially 
exciting the ad- 
miration of his 
readers. 

Of the other 
translations from 
Latin in the sale, 
not mentioned by 
Whibley in his 
essay, two are of 
extreme rarity: 
the first edition 
of Frontinus, 
“Stratagemes 
Sleyghtes and 
policies of Warre,”’ 
1539, rendered 
into English by 
Richard Morison ; 
and Paulus Jovius’ 
“Worthy = Tract 
contayning a dis- 
course of rare 
inventions both 
militarie and 
amorous __ called 
Imprese,” 1585, by 
Samuell Daniell, 
whose first pub- 
lished work it 
was. 

Sir Richard 
Morison, the 
translator of 
Frontinus, was a 
scholar, a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, and 
had spent a con- 
siderable time in 
Italy. In 1546 he 
became ambas- 
sador to the 
Hanse towns. 
The copy of 
Frontinus which 
aie was sold had an in- 
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first edition of a classical translation, in that it contained copi- 
ous notes by the poet, Gabriel Harvey, referring to contemporary 


or recent events, to Virginia, Captain Drake and Sir John 
Norris. 
The list of Spanish, French and Italian translations offered 


in this sale opens up still more that large world which the literary 


adventurers had despoiled. The Italian items alone numbered 


about twenty. Among the better known rarities were two 


copies of Boccaccio’s Tragedies, 1554 and 1558, and Guido de 


Colonna, “‘ Historie,’ 1555, both translated by Lydgate ; Casti- 
glione’s ‘“‘ Courtyer,” 1561, by T. Hoby; Gelli, ‘‘ Fearefull 
Fansies,” 1599, translated by William Barker, the learned M.P. 


for Great Yarmouth; and Guazzo, ‘ Civile Conversation,” 
1581, by G. Pettie. That Guazzo’s work has not been reprinted 
long ago is a reproach to Shakespearean scholarship. Sir Edward 
Sullivan, a Shakespearean authority, has drawn attention to this 
omission on several occasions, and wrote an article on this book 
a few years ago in the Nineteenth Century, where he showed 
that Shakespeare was familiar with it and that many passages 
in his plays, including the directions to the players in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
can be traced in its pages. 

A very rare book by a man of considerable repute in this 
century, Girolamo Cardano’s ‘“‘ Comforte,” 1573, translated by 
Thomas Bedingfield, was also offered for sale. This strange 





A MERY PROGNOSTICATION. 
A probably unique copy, printed about 1544. 


man, half-physician and half-philosopher, a combination of 
vices and virtues, piety and irreligion, with a contempt for 
riches and yet with an intolerance for poverty, lived a life full 
of vicissitudes. Alternately a professor in Pavia and Milan, 
he at times retired from the world to continue his studies un- 
molested, and died, finally, it is said, by starving himself, so 
as not to belie his own prophecy of the year of his death. 
“Comforte,” the only book of Cardano’s found worthy of 
rendering into English, was given to the world by Thomas 
Bedingfield, a gentleman pensioner to Elizabeth. In spite of 
the fact that the wretched ‘‘ rejected it as entirely inadequate 
‘o give them solace in their evil case,” ‘‘ Comforte ’’ had many 
readers in England. Cardano’s visit to Scotland in 1552 to 
P<y a professional visit to Archbishop Hamilton, who was sick, 
might have prepared the way for the sale of his book in this 
country. 
We also cannot pass over without a word the apparently 
unique copy of the Life of the learned fifteenth century Italian 
“"ullosophes, Pico de Mirandola, translated by Sir Thomas More, 
th a leaf of dedication ‘‘ Unto his right entierly beloved sister 


n cr.3st Joyeuce Leigh thomas more greting in our lorde.”’ 


The Spanish section was not quite so rich, but it never- 


tieless contained .a few gems. For rarity we should have 


ected the two following: the unrecorded edition of Antonio 
Guevara's “‘ Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius,’”’ 1536, a kind of 
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romance founded on the life and character of Marcus Aurelius. 
It was translated by Lord Berners, better known, perhaps, as 


the translator of Froissart’s Chronicles. Lord Berners was 
evidently one of those gifted persons who could combine exces- 
sive feasting and pleasure with literary work; he is known 


to have attended Henry VIII at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
where, at any rate, for the time being, his studies must have 
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been laid aside; and Hurtado de Mendoza’s story, a work of 
genius, the ‘‘ Pleasaunt historie of Lazarillo de Tormes a 
Spaniarde, 1586, drawen out of Spanish by David Rowland 
of Anglesey.’”’ Of Rowland’s birth and death little is recorded, 
but he acquired his knowledge of languages by travelling in 
France and Spain as a private tutor to the son of the 
Earl of Lennox. No copy of the first edition, 1576, is 
extant, according to the writer in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

There were, in addition, a good many French and German 
writers, whose works were also represented in the sale catalogue 
by translations by English writers, men of good repute in 
the world of letters, as, for instance, the poets Anthony 
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Munday and Joshua Sylvester. The latter’s translation of Du 
Bartas’ ‘‘Triumph of Faith” is supposed to have influenced 
Milton. 

These are but a few of the men of Tudor England who strove 
to acquaint their countrymen with the thoughts and aspirations 
of the foreigner, to explain the manners and customs of those 
across the sea, and to familiarise them with minds cast in a 
different mould from their own. 

The sale catalogue contained many other books, not trans- 
lations, of extreme rarity, which fetched large prices. 

The illustrated edition of the catalogue, with its excellent 
reproductions of title pages and other woodcuts, reflects great 
credit on Messrs. Sotheby. Co ELOW. 


GREAT WOMEN OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


MONG very many interesting things 
revealed in the history of the civilisa- 
tion of Egypt is the highly honoured 
position accorded to women in the 
earlier period. ‘Treated as the equal 
and helpmate of man, the right to 

rule as a monarch was vested in woman from 
primitive times. This right was exercised 
by Queen Net-akret or Nitocris of the sixth 
dynasty, who was, in all probability, sole 
monarch; but the greatest queen who ever 
ruled in Egypt was Hatasu, the daughter of 
Thothmes I. In his latter years she was asso- 
ciated with him in sovereignty, receiving from 
him the title of “‘ Queen of the North and South ”’ 
—a woman of intense energy, and possessing 
the strong will that goes with it; masterful 
in her nature and man-like. On her father’s 
death, she, apparently in conjunction with 
her brother, ruled the land, but the latter 
was cast into shadow by his sister’s strong 
personality. She donned the beard of a man; 
she proclaimed herself divine—‘ The Living 
Horus,” “The Good God,’ “‘ Daughter of 
the Sun’’—assumed the appearance of a 
man and used the title of king. She became 
a great builder and the originator-of the Egyp- 
tian Navy, the five initial vessels being first 
employed in commercial expeditions. On 
her brother’s death she caused his name to 
be obliterated from the monuments he had 
raised. Thothmes III, who succeeded him, 
was a man of different mettle—bold, ambitious 
and able. For seven years Hatasu reigned 








FIG. I.—ARAGONITE BOWL WITH COVER. 


with him, then she disappeared, and her name, 
in turn, was ordered to be erased. 

Of different nature was Taia, the Queen 
of Amenhotep III. Her fair rosy skin, flaxen 
hair and blue eyes proclaimed her foreign 
origin, and to her was due the introduction 
of the ‘‘ Disk’ worship in opposition to that 
of Ammon. Her influence over the king was 
so great that he was induced to construct a 
great waterway for the celebration of the rites 
of the new religion, one of which was the sailing 
of the boat of the Disk. After the king’s death, 
his son, Akenaten, succeeded, and further 
developed his mother’s religion—she was 
associated with him on the throne. Probably 
at her instigation, he built the city of Tel-el- 
Amarna. He was the ancestor of the wife of 
Tutankhamen. 

Another great woman of Egypt, and one 
whose history is too well known for repetition, 
was Cleopatra, the beautiful, the beloved of 
Antony; but by her time the estimation 
in which woman was held was not that of the 
primitive period in Egypt. 

In that ideal period in the relationship 
of the sexes there was but one wife for a man, 
even if he were the king ; the wife was regarded 
as the man’s partner in everything, she enjoyed 
perfect freedom of action. In the management 
of household affairs and those of the family 
she was supreme, and we see estimations of 
her on many sculptured inscriptions as ‘“‘ The 


DRAWINGS OF OLD MASTERS. 


Lady of the House ” or simply ‘“‘ The Lady.” 
It is true that in some statues she is represented 
as smaller in scale and in subordinate position 
to that of her spouse; but again, in others, 
notably in the fine group in the British Museum, 








being part of the funerary pieces placed in 
the tomb of the lady so that they might be 
used by her Ka or spirit. 

Toilet requisites of unusual form occur 
in the venerable boat-shaped box in ivory, 





FIG. 2.—ARAGONITE POT, BRONZE MIRROR AND. GROUP OF FOUR TERRA-COTTA JARS. 


she is seated close to her husband, knee to 
knee and so much alike that it takes a minute 
to identify her. There was great similarity 
in dress, which reached from about the waist 
to the knee or below it; there were neither 
sandals nor shoes, only bare feet. The wife’s 
hair was arranged in three parts, one being 
behind the head, the others displayed in front 
of each shoulder. An important function of 
the toilet was the staining of the skin round 
the eyes with kohl or antimony in order to 
increase their brilliancy, which is of very early 
origin. It is mentioned as one of the presents 
submitted to Usurtasen II by the Amu, a 
family of probably Semitic race, who applied 
for permission to settle in Egypt. 

Whether this was the beginning of the 
fashion or not, it was very prevalent, for some 
most beautiful receptacles for containing it 
have been found in excavations. Many are 
of aragonite and of various forms; all are 
beautiful in form and colour. Of the illustra- 
tions, in Fig. 2 is shown a kohl-pot in a delicate 
grey colour carved in relief with the figure of 
an ape on the body, and it yet contains the little 
alabaster rod used by the fair lady of old Egypt 
in applying the cosmetic to her face. The 
alabaster is of the variety known as of Assouan, 
and may afford some indication of where she 
lived and died. A larger pot (Fig. 3) may have 
been used to contain a supply of the pigment. 
It is of aragonite, the cover measuring 3}ins. 
in diameter. The wooden spoon used in the 
application of kohl is a feature in the remarkable 
vessel of three compartments in Fig. 3 ; while 
more suggestive still is the group of four jars 
fixed to the stand (Fig. 2), all in terra-cotta. 
Made exactly after the fashion of those in use 
at the period, they have a greater significance, 





now green with age (Fig. 3), the lid fitted 
on a swivel, while there are other holes in it, 
probably for fastening ; and the exceedingly 
graceful aragonite bowl and cover in the form 
of a sleeping goose (Fig. 1), which dates from 
the fine artistic period of the eighteenth 
dynasty. It was, in all probability, used for 
containing unguent and was formerly in the 
Macgregor collection, 

‘The bronze mirror (Fig. 2) with these 
enable one to complete the picture of the toilet 
of an Egyptian lady and to get into almost 
personal touch. In shape it has a suggestion 
of the early spirit of the art of Greece. 

Our illustrations are from the collection 
of Messrs. Spink and Son, King Street, St. 
James’s. 

Drawings by old masters of the Italian, 
French and Dutch schools, gathered together 
from several private collections and including 
the first portion of the ‘G. L.” collection, 
will be disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby on 
May 13th. With these are three sketch books 
and pencil drawings by George Romney. 
The fine decorative head of an angel in pen 
and bistre and water colour is somewhat 
reminiscent of Gozzoli, but is also in the style 
of Mantegna in its decision and crisp quality. 
Other remarkable works are the ‘‘ Entombment,” 
by Titian, a woman on the left resembling 
the model in his fresco of the “‘ Miracle of the 
Child” in the Scuola del Santo and in the 
reputed portrait of Caterino Cornaro in the 
Cook collection at Richmond; a portrait of 
Titian in his old age, by an artist of the Venetian 
school, in black chalk; and the study in pen 
and bistre of figures of the Virgin and St. 
John, in the manner of the Florentine school, 
circa 1470. D. VAN DE GOOTE. 


FIG. 3.—VESSEL OF THREE COMPARTMENTS, IVORY BOX AND ARAGONITE BOWL WITH COVER. 














